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TWO LITTLE FERT. 
Two little feet, so small that both may nestle 
In one caressing hand; 


Two tender feet upon the untried border 
Of Life’s mysterious land; 


Dimpled and soft and pink as peach 
In April’s fragrant days; 

How can they walk among the briery tangles — 
Edging the world’s rough ways? 


These white-rose feet along the doubtful future 
Must bear a woman’s load; 
Alas! since woman has the heaviest burden 
_And walks the hardest road. 


Love, for awhile, will make the path before them 
All dainty, smooth and fair— 

Will cull away the brambles, letting only 
The roses blossom there. 


But when the mother’s watchful eyes are shrouded 
Away from sight of men, 

And these dear feet are left without the guiding, 
Who shall direct them then? 


How will they be allured, betrayed, deluded, . 
Poor little untaught feet! 

Into what dreamy mazes will they wander, 
What dangers will they meet? 


Will they go stumbling blindly in the darkness 
Of Sorrow’s tearful shades? 

Or find the upland slopes of Peace and Beauty 
Whose sunlight never fades? 


Will they go toiling up Ambition’s summit 
The common world above? 

Or in some nameless vale securely sheltered, 
Walk side by side with Love? 


Some feet there be which walk life’s track unwounded, 
Which find but pleasant ways; 

Some hearts there be to which this life is only 
A round of happy days. 


But they are few. Far more there are who wander 
Without a hope or friend— 

Who find their journey full of pains and losses, 
And long to reach the end. 


How shall it be with her, the tender stranger, 
Fair-faced and gentle-eyed; 

Before whose unstained feet the world’s rude highway 
Stretches so strange and wide? 


Ah! who may read the future. For our darling 
We crave all blessings sweet— 

And pray that He who feeds the crying ravens 
Will guide the baby’s feet. 


—Lady’s Friend. FLORENCE Percy. 


SALT LAKE CITY, JUNE 26, 1869. 
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LADY HESTER’S EXPIATION. 


CHAPTER I. 


The secret dread under which Lady Hester had labored 
since certain incidents had been disclosed to her, did not 
leave her, even during the ten years of her unmolested resi- 
dence in Syria. 

She was a woman of five-and-thirty, now; a woman of regal 
bearing, immense wealth, and endued with that robust 
health and beauty which retain to their possessor the appear- 
ance of youth long after/youth has departed. 

One summer morning, as she was sitting alone in the low 
latticed room, where shé could hear the tinkle of the foun- 
tain splashing in the adjoining court, a sealed letter, bound 
with a silk and silver thread of peculiar workmanship, was 
thrown in at the open window. 

For an hour past she had been lying in a dreamy doze, 
thinking of the triumphs, the intrigues, the loves, despairs, 
and jealousies that had ever been her pride and shame dur- 
ing the glittering seasons of her life in Paris and London, 
those far-off capitals of the West. 

The sound of the letter falling at her feet aroused her in 
one instant. And when her eye caught sight of the silk 
and silver band, her cheeks grew pale. She passed her 
fingers along the slender tissue, and murmured: 

“They have sought me even here. 
My God! does this bring me news of Alexis?”’ 

The note was along one. It was written in modern (ire- 
cian dialect. It read as follows: | 

‘‘Know, lady, that your place is found, and you soon will be in 
our hands. Last evening, at a place called Sirponte, near your 
residence, we took captive your servant Alexis. We demand for 
his ransom one hundred thousand drachmas. Make you no stir 
about the matter, but keep it secret. Elsewise, we send you the 
head of your beautiful Alexis, fresh and bleeding. Tell you not 
the affair to the authorities, nor send your servants after us, for, 
in that case, you will never see your beautiful Alexis alive. But, 
if you would save Alexis, lady, and save us the trouble and dan- 
ger of coming in a band to seek you, this is what you shall do—” 

At this point, Lady Hester became pale as death once 
more. But she read the letter through to theend. The 
last words she read oyer and over again. Her face did not 
lose its deadly pallor. Presently she clapped her hands 


thrice, and one of her dark-featured servants appeared. 
“Send Naoum here,” she said; and in another moment a 
little fair-faced Circassian boy, about twelve years old, was 
making an obeisance before her. 
His dark, limpid, gazelle-like eyes and abundant black 
tresses, dark brown and heavy lashes, were in such contrast 
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a snowy face and throat as is never scen in an western 
clime. 

Lady Hester took from a little black cabinet close at hand 
a concave oval crystal, about the size of the palm of one’s 
hand. 

“Naoum,” she said, motioning tle boy to stand close 
before her, and placing the crystal in his hands, “I want 
you to travel some distance from here and tell me what you 
see.” 

So saying, she seized his wrists and held them tightly, 
with her thumb tips pressed closely against his, and her 
dark eyes bent imperiousiy upon him. In a few moments, 
his attitude grew rigid, his eyes closed, his breast heaved, 
his throat swelled as though there were a fluttering at the 
heart, and a faint sigh broke from his parted lips. 

She let go his hands, but left the crystal in them. 

“Look into the erystal,” she said, ‘“‘and tell me what you 
see.” 

He held up the crystal in the palm of one hand, and 
looked at it long and curiously, as though something were 
growing slowly i into his vision there. A shudder, more vio- 
lent than before, passed over him. 

“What do you see?” she repeated. 

“T see a company of savage-looking men, preparing a meal 
around a fire. The place is near the sea, and the wind is 
cold.” 

“Do you see anything peculiar in their dress?” 

. “Every man wears a scarf of a texture I never saw before. 
All the threads are silk and silver.”’ 

‘Do you see a face there you recognize at all?”’ 

In an instant, the boy’s face matched Lady Hester’s in 
pallor. It had been white before, but now the blue hue of 
speechless fear began to tint it. 

“T see—Alexis!” he gasped out, almost with a shriek. 
He is scourged and bleeding; he fotters under heavy fagots 
he is carrying. Ah! he falls! He faints! Blindness comes 
before my eyes. I can see no more!” 

And, with a deep sigh, Naoum let the crystal fall upon 
the floor, and opened wide his black eyes, in complete ignor- 
ance of what had occurred. 

Lady Hester sat him down, and rising, walked the room 
with an agitated step. 

“Tt is the Pallekaria; it is the Pallekaria!” she exclaimed, 
her hands upon her heart, and her eyes dilated with fear. 

Again she clapped her hands; and again the dark-hued 
servant appeared, to whom she whispered a few directions in 
a hurried voice. The man appeared surprised, but immedi- 
ately withdrew. Then she sat before the little black cabi- 
net and wrote and sealed a note, sitting, after doing so a 
long while, with her chin resting on the palms of her hand, 
and a great sacrificial look, like that of a martyr, growing, 
into her face. The noise of wheels at the door aroused her, 
and she beckoned toward her the little Circassian, who had 
sat silently watching her. 

He made the same low obeisance as before, and stood 
fronting her. 

She passed her hands caressingly through his hair, and 
rested them upon his shoulders, her fingers: touching his 
white throat. 

“You don’t remember the time, Naoum, when your 
mother, who was my servant, died, and left you and your 
brother to grow up and be my servants too? No; that was 
ten years ago, and you were alittle baby then. Have I been 
good to you since?” 

The little Circassian’s eyes filled. 
as if to speak; but she went on: 


“You are a good, intelligent boy. You have sense. 
this letter about you until this or to-morrow evening 
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He put up his hands, 
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she handed him the sealed letter she had just been writing. 
“Let no one see it; and hand it to Alexis this evening or 
to-morrow, when he returns, together with this,” and she 
handed to him the other letter which had been thrown in at 
the window. 

The boy took the letters, looking at her intently. 

She arose, and gaye one glance, as if a long leave taking, 
around that happy, summer, fairy-like room, that had been 
the peacefulest home she had known for ten long ycars. 

“Some power has been dragging me all my life toward 
them,” she murmured, “‘and the time has come for me to 
make the sacrifice at last. I was tired of life, and thought 
to find rest and quiet here at length.” 

Her hands rested lighty upon Naoum’s shoulders once 
more. Nay; she bent.and kissed his lips and eyes as she 
had never done before. 

‘For he is so like him!’ she whispered; and, without a 
word more, glided from the room. 

In another moment, Naoum had hidden the letters in the 
bosom of his shirt, and looking from between the lattices, 
caught a last glimpse of his mistress occupying a low carriage 
that slowly rolled away. 

CHAPTER II. 

Late in the afternoon of that summer’s day the carriage 
in which Lady Hester had left her house stopped on a low 
sea-beach, near a range of rocks and a spit of sand, that ran 
out like a shining needle into the sea. The needle was dull 
now, however, for the sky had grown black, and there were 
loud mutterings from all points of the horizon, and a smoth- 
ering oppression in the air. 

“And now, Petro,” said Lady Hester, as the driver dis- 
mounted, and stood at her carriage door, in obedience to her 
signal, Kg to the nearest inn, and remain during the night. 
Call here to-morrow at this time, and not a moment before. 
I have those within call who will protect me, and lead me to 
where I want to go.” 

An English servant would have demurred at such a com- 
mand from a mistress whom he loved ; but Petro was a native 
of that country, accustomed to a slavelike obedience from 
his birth; and accustomed, moreover, to his mistress’s strange 
freaks for the last ten years. So he merely bowed, and turned 
to go, saying, in his native tongue: 

“The Pallekaria are about here, lady.” 

“T know. Iam safe. I know what Iam doing. Stay! 
—one word. Have I been a good mistress?” 

-The man kneels, takes her hand in his, kisses it with 
emotion, and hurries off. 

Directly he is out of sight, Lady Hester gets out of the 
carriage, wraps her shawl around her, and advances to the 
utmost verge of the beach, where the surf ripples up to her 
sandals, and she can almost feel the return- tide around her 
feet. A sudden darkness seems to have fallen upon the 
scene. Over the illimitable realms of angry waves before her, 
her sad eyes roam as if in quest of those far-off lands she 
never shall see more. 

A few faints drops of rain commence to fall, and she feels 
a heavy hand on her shoulder. Turning round, she beholds 
a tall, dark, stalwart man. He wears a white tunic reaching 
to his knees, and around hié waist is twined the fatal scarf 
of the Pallekaria, with its silk and silver threads. 

The slight form quails for a moment beneath his grasp, 
and the shiver of death came over her. The man is many 
years her elder; but she seems to recognize and shrink at 
something in his look and touch remembered after all those 
years which reckon back to her childhood. 

Suddenly, she falls at his feet, and, ys them, ex- 
claims : 

“Let me live !—let me live !—let me live, if only for a 
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little while-—a year, a month, a week—and then I[ will come | 


and render up my life to you. I was a child when my 
father deserted the clan of the Pallekaria. I was but an 
infant when my parents fled with me. Until I ceased to be 
a child, I knew nothing of the dreadful sentence of death 
that had been pronounced upon him and his descendants, as 
an expiation for that offence. Since that truth was revealed 
to me by my father upon his dying bed, all the years that 
ought to have been the golden ones of my life have been 
cold and dark with the dreadful shadow of death that has 
been pursuing them. Let that shadow depart from me if 
but for one brief space. Let me live !—let me live!’ 

She buried her face at his feet in the surf-swept sand, and 
the waves drenched the edges of her garments. While she 
had been speaking, dark forms had issued from behind the 
projecting ridge of rocks. Some of’ these formed a semi- 
circle around their chief, others went to the carriage, and 
counted therein the pile of gold. Having done so, they 
made a sign to him that all was right. 

He bent and touched the woman lightly on the shoulder. 
She arose and looked round in the gathering darkness. See- 
ing the sudden apparition of the dreaded Pallekaria around 
her, she gave a sudden start and shiver, a convulsive gasp, 
and with these, the invulnerable pride of earlier days came 
to her relief, and she gave no sign of weakness more. In 
the faces of that silent, encircling band, she read her doom, 
and saw that further pleading was worse than thrown 
away. 

“Alexis!” was all she said. 

“A Pallekaria never breaks his word,’ was the dark- 
browed chief’s reply. “When your servant left you here 
alone, and you advanced toward the sea, I gave the signal, 
and the woman-faced youth you call Alexis has even now 
left Sirponte, and is on his way back to look for you at 
your Syrian palace.” 

At the same instant, two of the band advanced with cords, 
and seizing her arms, secured them behind. 

“Kneel,” said the chief; and she knelt without a gesture 
or a word. 

As she did so, a flash of lightning, followed by instant 
thunder, struck the ground, and the rain poured down in 
torrents. The little light that was left, showed the waves 
of the sea lifted up in vast and froth-capped undulations. 
The whizz of a scimitar was heard flashing through the air, 
and so, amid storm and darkness, upon a desolate barbarian 
beach, without one near to wish her a last good-by, the Lady 
Hester yielded up the ghost in expiation of her parent’s sin. 

As the bleeding trunk fell to the ground, the chief caught 
up the head and held it aloft by its long dark locks. At 
the same instant, two powerfully built men, followed by 
others bearing torches, brought forward a young man, 
scarcely more than a youth, who bore every evidence of a 
captive lately loosed from his bonds. His jailers brought 
him hurriedly forward, until he faced the chief, and one of 
the bystanders thrust a lighted torch right against the con- 
vulsed face of the severed head the chief held up on high. 

As he did so, the eyes of the face quivered open, darted 
upon the youth one slaiits of agonized recognition, in which 
ineffable and pleading love was blended, then closed for- 
ever. 

“So perish all the descendants of those that betray the 
Pallekaria,” said the chief, letting the head drop to the 
ground. “Release that woman-faced youth she called Alexis, 
and let him go. A Pallekaria never breaks his word.” 

The men released their hold ; but Alexis, overcome witb 
horror, fell to the ground in a deep swoon, left alone with 
the headless corpse of the woman who had yielded up her 
life for him. 


ESCAPE ON THE ICE. 


CHAPTER III. 


Late in the evening of the next day—and a lovely sum- 
mer’s evening it was—a man and a boy were standing on the 
threshold of the house that had belonged to Lady Ilester. 

They were Naoum and Alexis. 

The latter held two letters in his hand, which he read 
alternately. 

The one was written in a woman’s hand, and was addressed 
to Alexis. It read thus: 

I go to deliver up my life for you, as part of the ransom that 
the Pallekaria require. Igo gladly, for a dead woman can tell 
you what a living woman cannot. I go gladly, for I love you, and 
render up my life to you. All my possessions in this world which 
you care about are yours ; all my love for you, which you do no 
care about, I take with me into the next. 

Letter number two, addressed to Lady Hester, was writ- 
ten in the modern Greek, and Alexis made it out with some 
dificulty. With the former part of it, the reader is already 
acquainted. The concluding passage ran thus: 

But, if you would save Alexis, lady, and save us the trouble 
and danger of coming in a band to seek you, this is what you 
should do: Meet me this evening at the rocks on the sea-beach 
near Sirponte; bring with you the one hundred thousand 
drachmas of gold, dismiss your servant, and render up your life. 
Thus shail you save the life of your Alexis (whose head we shall 
else send you, fresh and bleeding), and expiate your parent's 
crime in deserting the Pallekaria. 

The stars came out, and the solemn beams that fell found 
the two brothers locked arm in arm, their eyes misty and 
their cheeks wet. 

The years that have since elapsed have separated them in 
body as wide asunder as the poles. But, through all their 
lives, over leagues of land and water, their memories never 
failed to journey to one sacred spot—a costly tomb erected 
over the remains of Lady Hester, lying where once her Sy- 
rian palace stood. 

[ Pleasant Hours. 


THE ESCAPE ON THEICE. 


One morning, early in February, 1839, two American 
brothers, by the name of Walter and James Farnsworth, sect 
out for a day’s hunt in the forrest. The stock of meat in 
their several families was running low, and hunting was the 
only resource they had in those days for replenishing it. 
They were accounted the best hunters, as well as Indian 
fighters, that there were in all the Miami country, into which 
they had penetrated and built their cabins some three years 
before the incident, which we are about to relate, transpired. 


Many were the important services the brothers had ren- 
dered the settlers about them, until at last they came to be 
regarded as leaders in that district, and no enterprise was 
set on foot that they were not consulted about, and their 
views were in most cases accepted by their neighbors. Over 
and over again had the Indians been thwarted, in their well- 
planned attacks upon some lone settler’s cabin, through the 
interposition of the brothers; and many times, when the 
supply of food ran low in the winter time, it was their hands 
which had provided it, and brought joy where despair had 
taken up its abode. 

But to come at once to the incidents of our story : 

On this particular morning, as it had been arranged the 
night before, Walter came to the cabin of his brother, whom 
he found standing at the door ready for a start. 

“You're a little late, Walt,” he said, after he had bid his 
brother good morning. “I had begun to think that you had 
been frightened by those clouds lying away there in the 
south, and had given up going for to-day.” 
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“T hardly knew what to do about it, I confess; James. It 
looked much to me like rain-at day-break, and to my mind 
the air feels like it now, although the sky does not. What 
do you say? Better risk it and go, don’t you think?” 

Yes. The snow is frozen now, and, at any rate, it will 
be good snow shoeing through the fore-part of the day. We 
have little meat in the house, and Burn’s folks, over yonder, 
have hardly a mouthful of anything. I sent Willie over 
there this morning with half the meat we had by us, and he 
said lic never saw people more thankful. Burn’s lameness 
is no better, and it ain’t at all probable that he will be able 
to step out of doors again this winter.” 

“Well, if such is the case, we mustn’t let ’em suffer, if we 
have to work the harder. But let us be off. The sky is 
brightening off there in the south, and, after all, it may not 
rain or thaw much until we get back.” 

“Tamready. Susan,” he said, addressing his wife, who, 
at that moment, came to the door, “don’t be alarmed for us, 
if we are not back until to-morrow. We shan’t come in 
until we have got something to repay us for our trouble.” 

A few more words of trifling importance passed between 
them; and then the brothers, turning their backs upon the 
cabin, in a short time had plunged into the depths of the 
forests, crossing the river which lay about a mile distant on 
the solid ice, which the recent cold weather lad rendered so 
firm that it would have borne up any weight to which it 
might have been subjected. 

The morning hours wore away, and noon came; still they 
kept on their course, and as yet had seen nothing which 
would repay a shot. The weather had very much moder- 
ated since morning, and the crust which covered the snow 
was now beginning to give way and allow their snow-shoes 
to sink through in many places. The sky, which through 
the morning had been very bright, now grew toa dead leaden 
color, giving unmistakable signs that rain was coming; and 
if anything more was wanting to substantiate this, there was 
the hollow echo made by the sound of their voices, while 
the wind, which all through the forenoon had been in the 
south-west, changed to the east and blew strongly. All 
signs about them, in both carth and sky, gave assurance that 
a thaw was imminent. ! 

Walter, as the signs of a storm began to multiply so 
thickly, was for turning back; but his brother objected to 
this move. They had come a long distance, and it would 
not be much longer before they would be rewarded by a 
sight of game, in the common run of luck, and food was so 
much needed at home; when, as if to give them encourage- 
ment, at this moment they espied a deer just out of rifle 
shot. This gave them new courage, and raised their hopes 
of soon being able to set their faces homeward, laden with as 
much venison as they could carry; and they started off in 
pursuit at the top of their speed, which was not very swift, 
for the snow had thawed so much that they broke through 
the crust at almost every step. 

The forest through which they were passing was very 
open; and, as a consequence, in spite of all their caution in 
approaching within rifle shot, the deer got wind of their 
approach, and, throwing back its head, dashed off at full 
speed. 

Though the hunters were disappointed in securing their 
game as easily as they had hoped, they had no idea of giv- 
ing up the chase; and so they set off at full speed in pursuit, 
hoping soon to come within range. This they at last suc- 
ceeded in doing, but not until two good hours more had been 
spent, and at least three miles more put between themselves 
and home. 

James, at last, succeeded in bringing his rifle to bear upon 
the panting animal, which had paused for a moment to 
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recover its breath. Though usually a sure shot, he did not 
this time kill, and the deer merely wounded, turned again 
to fly. Its strength lasted long enough to lead them onward 
for half a mile further, when it sank down, and the hunters 
soon put an end to its misery. 

To flay the animal, and cut it up into quarters, was but a 
slight task for them; and by the time it was was concluded, 
the rain began to fall. By this time, they began to feel the 
want of food; and so the snow was scraped away, a fire hast- 
ily kindled, and in a little time, a nice steak was broiled. 

By the time their repast was concluded, the rain was 
pouring down in torrents. There was no time to be lost; 
and so they at once set their faces homeward. Besides the 
rain which was falling, they had another cause for uneasi- 
ness. By the signs, which they had seen for an hour past, 
they knew that there were enemies near at hand. Once or 
twice, in their pursuit of the deer, they had crossed the 
recently made trail of the savages; and they knew well that 
if they once got upon their track that to escape would be 
next to impessible. The redskins, thirsting for their blood, 
would follow them like blood-hounds. 

Owing to the warmth of the weather and the fast-falling 
rain, coupled with the additional weight of venison they 
bore, the crust of snow would no longer sustain them, and 
they sank through it at every step. This made their pro- 
gress slow and painful; and, almost befure they were aware of 
it, the night came down, and a darkness so dense that they 
could hardly see a yard before their faces, encompassed 
them about. 

For a while they toiled on; but at last they saw, what had 
been evident from the first, that they would not be able to 
reach home that night. So they came to a halt beneath the 
wide-spreading branches of a large hemlock, where they deci- 
ded to encamp for the night. 

At first, they thought they would try and do without a 
fire, fearing that the savages might be attracted to them 
thereby; but it looked so dismal and became so uncomforta- 
ble that they at last decided to run the risk. After consid- 
erable trouble, one was kindled, and they seated themselves 
about it, enjoying the cheerful warmth which it imparted to 
them. 

An hour or #0 was passed in this way; and then they 
made preparations to get a little sleep. Some boughs were 
cut from the hemlock, and the water shaken from them and 
then dried by the fire; and of these a couch was made, upon 
which Walter threw himself, while his brother kept the 
watch until midnight, when he was to arouse himself and 
take his turn at standing guard. 

Slowly the hours passed away, and at length midnight 
came. James had not closed his eyes; but no signs or sounds 
of danger had reached him. 

It was now his turn to rest, and arousing his brother, he 
threw himself in his place, and was soon sleeping heavily. 
He could have remained in this state but a short time—to 
him it seemed but a few minutes—when he was awakened 
by his brother, bending over him and shaking him by the 
shoulder. 

“What is it?” he asked, starting up and springing to bis 
feet. 

“Hark! There are savages near us. They have seen our 
light, and are about to give usa call. There! Did you not 
hear them breaking through the snow?” 

“T heard something, but it may be a wild beast instead 
of a redskin. But what makes it so light? It can’t be 
morning yet.”’ | 

“No. The moon is up. There! Are those beasts, or 
savages’ I can swear that the redskins are upon us, and 
more than a score in number.” 
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“You are right, Walt, and we must remain here no longer 
if we wish to keep our scalps upon our heads. (iood 
heavens! look yonder. They are nearer upon us than I 
thought.” 

His brother glanced in the direction from whence the 
sound came, and beheld, but a short distance away, a num- 
ber of shadowy forms gliding amid the trees towards them. 
There was not a moment to lose, for to attempt to oppose 
them would be worse than useless; so, hastily binding on 
their snow-shoes, they fled away, leaving their hard-earned 
venison behind them. 

The rain was still pouring down in torrents, and the walk- 
ing was much worse than it had been when they had laid 
down; but they were somewhat refreshed by tle rest they 
had had; and urged on by the danger which threatened 
them, they had put a considerable distance between them 
and their camp when the Indians reached it. They knew 
when they reached the camp, by the how] of disappointment 
which came to their ears when the redskins found that their 
prey had scented their approach and fled. A backward 
glance, and a second shout, told them that the savages were 
not lingering about the fire, but were coming .on in fierce 
pursuit. 

The brothers knew that the race befure them was one for 
life or death. So they strained every nerve in the fearful 
ordeal before them, and with such success that they were 
enabled to maintain the distance between them and their 
pursuers, and at one time to increase it. And so the race 
went on, until, at length, the night was past and the gray 
licht of dawn began to light up the east. and lessen the 
shadows about them. 

“We must be near the river, James, and I don't think 
the savages will care to follow us beyond,” exclaimed Wal- 
ter, who was slightly in advance, as he paused a moment 
four his brother to come up. 

“Heaven knows, I hope not; I cannot keep up this pace 
for a great while longer.” 

“Courage, Walter, courage! We have done too much 
to fail now, and fall beneath the red hands of those howling 
savages. Just beyond the hill yonder is the river; and once 
on the cther side, I think we shall be safe.”’ 

“But what is that, James? [ mean that roaring sound 
which fills the air?” 

Only the wind and rain, I think. Quick! quick! The 
red-skins are gaining upon us.” 

With every nerve strained to the utmost tension, the two 
men sprang up the hill. The roaring sound increased in 
violence until it was almost deafening. The summit of the 
hill was gained at last, and the fugitives paused spellbound 
with terror and dismay. 

James was the first to speak. 

“Great heaven, Walter, the river is breaking up"’ 


He was right. With a mighty and resistless force. the 
great mass of water and ice came plunging along,with a sound 
that was almost as deafening as that of thunder. The warm 
rain had caused the river suddenly to rise and break the 
armor of ice with which it was bound. 

“Water is more merciful than the savages.. We hai 
better trust ourselves to it than them,” said Walter. 

They sprang down the hill to the bank of the river. Just 
as they reached it a shout of triumph came from the throats 
of the savages. ‘They had reached the summit of the hill, 
and beheld the wild rushing of the river, and felt assured 
that their prey must now fall into their hands. 

“There is but one chance for us, Walter,” said James, 
gazing into his brother’s face; “and that is to trust ourselves 
to one of these floating cakes of ice, hoping that it may 


GEMS FROM THE POETS. 
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carry us to the other shore. There is a good one for our 
purpose passing now. Follow me. It’s our only chance.” 

It was a fearful leap, but his feet struck the spot he in- 
tended them to, and in a moment his brothcr was by his 
side. The motion they gave the cake sent it far out into 
the stream, where it joined others; and they were whirled 
along with resistless force by the current, which, to their 
great joy, they found set towards the opposite shore. Several 
times they were in great danger of slipping into the boiling 
flood; but at last they reached in safety the point desired, 
despite their insecure footing, and the numerous shots 
which were fired at them by the disappointed and enraged 
savages. 

Thankful for their almost miraculous escape, the brothers 
sent back an answering shout of defiance, and then hastened 
on to their settlement, which they reached without further 
adventure. 


— — — 


OGems from the 


THE OCEAN. 


Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean—roll ! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain; 

Man marks the carth with ruin—his_control 

Stops with the shore;—upoa the watery plain 

The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 

A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own, 

When. for a moment, like a drop of rain, 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknell d, uncoffin'd and unknown. 


Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 

Glasses itself in tempests; in all time, 

Calm or convuls d—in breeze, or gale, or storm, 

leing the pole, or in the torrid clime 

Dark heaving; boundless, endless and sublime— 

The image of Eternity—the throne 

Of the Invisible; even from out thy slime 

The monsters of the deep are made; each zone 

Obeys thee; thou gocest forth, dread, fathomless alone. 
Byron's Childe Iarold. 


ASPIRATIONS OF THE SOUL. 


Past the high clouds floating round 
Where the eagle is not found, 

Past the million, starry choir, 
Through the midst of foul opinions, 

Flaming passions, sensual mire, 
To the Mind’s serene dominions, 

I aspire. 


THE SUNNY SIDE. 


Oft the glen of deepest gloom 
Hath, withal, a eunny eide; 
Where the bowers of beauty bloom, 
Where the streams of pleasure glide 
And the shadows of the tomb 
Never on its paths abide. - 
Night full often comes to all, 
Yet we may not seek the shade! 
Soon the flowers of bliss will fall 
Not for us to bid them fade; 
Lest our God His gifts recali— 
Lest His arm of love be stay’d.—[ /rifz. 


THE BLIND ONE. 


Not to me returns 

Day or the sweet approach of even or morn, 
Of sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine: 
But clouds instead, and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with a universal blank.—[ JMi/ion. 
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SCIENCE AND NOAH’S DELUGE. 


NUMBER TWO. 


We shall now attempt to trace out some of the interesting 
phenomena, which M. Adhémar considers, go to establish 
the theory that our northern and southern hemispheres have 
alternately been deluged by waters let loose from the oppo- 
site extremity of the globe. 

It myst be borne in mind that according to Adhémar’s 
theory, two vast glaciers or continents of ice always exist, 
one at each of our poles; and that as one is growing and in- 
creasing in its gravitating or attracting influence from age to 
age, the other, owing to the increase of heat at that end, is 
decreasing in the same proportion. One of the consequences 
of such a state of things as this, would be that cold and ice 
would naturally increase continuously at one of the poles 
and decrease at the other. Another fact would also be 
noticeable; for vast periods before the great bulk of the 
waters broke loose from their abodes to flood the opposite 
end, there would be an almost imperceptible but certain rise 
in the rivers at that end of the globe where the new glacier 
was forming. In corroboration of this part of the theory, 
we are pointed to the fact that philosophers have stated it as 
their conviction that the northern hemisphere (where ac- 
cording to Adhémar the great glacier is now forming) “is 
gradually cooling; and that the artic ice is steadily en- 
croaching on the yet unfrozen portions of Europe, Asia, and 
America; that the summers of England and France are not 
so hot as they were in olden times;”’ that English vineyards 
once existing are impossible now. And while the northern 
hemisphere is thus evidently cooling it is equally clear that 
the southern is increasing in heat. Navigators have, since 
Captain Cook’s day, been able to discover land which in his 
time was under the ice. And as to the increase of the waters 
in the rivers and seas, it has been proved by Robert Stephen- 
son and others that the level of the North sea and of the Eng- 
lish channel absolutely is rising. The ocean also regularly in- 
creases in depth as you travel from the north to the south 
pole; which is precisely what it ought to do if this theory 

e true. 

Let us now compare the author’s theory with some geolog- 
ical facts. Throughout the Old and the New Werlds, we 
find scattered over its table lands innumerable blocks of vast 
dimensions, which by their position and appearance evidently 
show that they have been torn from the mountains and 
flooded there from some point in the north. In all cases 
these blocks have been arrested by rising grounds. They 
are invariably found stranded on the northern slopes of 
mountains; whilst the positions of other masses clearly indi- 
cate that they have been dragged through lowlands, and 
other open grounds which have permitted their passage. 
The nearer these great boulders are to the pole, the greater 
is their number, and the larger are they in bulk. Masses 
similar to these, evidently broken from the mountains of 
Sweden and Finland, are scattered in innumerable numbers 
over Germany, Poland and Russia. 
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Then again, hills and horizontal plains, some nearly three 
hundred feet deep, composed of sand, gravel, mud, shingle, 
clay and boulders, cover vast regions, stretching in lines from 
north to south. Of this class are the steppes of Russia, and 
that vast stratum which covers Holland. 

Especially in Finland, Sweden, Norway and the British 
Islands, peculiar marks, furrows and flutings, sometimes two 
feet deep are found in the granite sides of mountains. The 
direction of these water-worn channels is invariably from 
north to south, or in the direction of the last great deluge. 

Besides all this, philosophers have long been convinced 
that the destructive forces which have produced the last 
geological convulsions, were owing to a diluvium or flood 
from the north. For it was evident that an immense mass 
of waters, accompanied by ice and rushing from north to 
sout):, inundated the northern countries of the globe; strip- 
ping the highlands and vleaning off and polishing the rocks 
by means of the detritus which it bore along. | 

But this and much more that could be adduced, is only 
proof of a flood from the northern end of our world. How 
about a flood from the south, or what about the deluge before 
Noah’s? 

On this point our attention is called to the fact that these 
great boulders which so clearly indicate the fact of some 
great overwhelming agency which has carried them where 
they are, are found to increase in numbers as you near the 
south as well as the north pole; while both decrease in quan- 
tity towards the equator. Showing that a similar flood once 
hurled similar rocky masses from their resting place in the 
south as from the north—both floods decreasing in strength 
as they neared the centre of the earth. 

The author of this theory believes that it furnishes an un- 
derstanding of a hitherto non-explainable phenomenon. It 
is well known that the bodies of elephants, animals of a spe- 
cies especially and peculiarly belonging to hot climates, have 
been found buried in ice in the extreme northern parts of 
the globe. How came they so far from their native abodes? 

M. Adhémar believes that the mystery is simply this: that 
when the great deluge from the south sweeping and driving 
all before it passed over the tropical regions, the elephants 
fled singly and in herds before it, until they reached the 
northern glacier itself; where, falling exhausted by fatigue, 
hunger and cold, they were soon covered up by masses of 
snow and ice, to be resurrected in our day by the warming 
of the northern regions and the consequent melting of the 
ice in which they were buried. 

It is well known that an extreme state of cold once ex- 
isted in our hemisphere. This, with several other things, 
Adhémar’s theory assumes to explain for us, and which we 
quote in a summary from a reviewer as follows: ‘During ten 
thousand five hundred years the total of the hours of night 
being in excess of the hours of day, an immense cupola of 
ice was formed over and around the North Pole, which 
reached lower than the seventieth degrec of latitude. The 
attraction of this gigantic glacier had drawn this side the 
equator the totality of the seas. Our northern continents 
were then for the most part under water, while those of the 
southern hemisphere were high and dry, and perhaps inhab- 
ited by the human race whi¢h was destroyed at the last del- 
uge.” Seven thousand years before that deluge this enor- 
mous glacier had attained its greatest possible development, 
because the position of the earth in the solar system had 
then become such that the sum of the hours of night had 
begun to decrease and the sum of the hours of day to in- 
crease, resulting in our hemisphere beginning to increase in 
warmth. The extent of the great northern glacier was 
therefore gradually decreased, while an opposite effect was 
going on at the South Pole. After the lapse of this seven 
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thousand years, the continued action of the sun’s Heat liav- 


ing sufficiently softened the North Pole ice, the grand break | 


up occurred; the northern seas and the fragments of thie 
glacier, obeying the sudden displacement of the centre of 
ating rushed in a body to the south. ‘Torn from his bed 
céan ¢artied with him his mud with which he formed the 
extensive lands which constitute the diluvium. Gigantic 
streams of water miirigling with earth, sand and pebbles, 
formed the alluviums of tlie great Yalleys; finally, erratic 
boulders, sustained by the ice and by the boiling up of the 
artic waters to the altitudes which they now occupy, re- 
mained shelved on the -sides of mountains whose tops they 
were unable to scale.””’ Thus according to M. Adhémar was 
produced the last deluge four thousand two hundred years ago. 
If Adhémar’s next deluge occurs again it will, at least, 
not be before six thousand years after the present date; by 
which time it is supposable that most of the readers of the 
Uran MAGAZINE will be securely out of the way, and ina 
position to look down upon the scene without danger. There 
is therefore no immediate cause for alarm as to whether his 
theory be true or not. It is like the exhaustion of the eval- 
beds of England, a question we can very comfortably shelve 
for our descendents to attend to. In the meantime it is a 
question for thought—a question for geological researc! 
one calculated to develop the intollectuality of the enquirer 
into the operations of nature’s laws; and as such we give it. 
«- <p -+ - 


PURE LOVE. 
BY EMILY @. TEASDALE. 


Cold indeed would be our pilgrimage on earth were it not 
warmed with the genial rays of affection. Love is the noblest 
attribute of the Deity and the highest principle of heaven; 
not the love generally acknowledged at the present day; for, 
like most holy things, it has been perverted and the word 
misapplied. Pure love is holy and self-denying, ever ready 
to throw its mantle over trifling offences. It renders age or 
sex immaterial where individuals are in possession of noble 
attributes. The heart would as gladly leap forth to welcome 
them in our own sex as in the opposite. What higher con- 
ception can we fourm of happiness than the association of 
kindred spirits progressing in eternal truth? 

Pure love is refined and heaven-born. [very spirit pos. 
sesses more or less of this attribute, or it would not be pro- 
nounced pure; and the nobler the spirit, the more love will 
it possess, and the less power will a cold, calculating world 
have to destroy its heavenly origin. 

Who could look emotionless upon the works of creation, 
from nature’s beauteous carpet, resplendent with flowers of 
every hue, to the gorgeous setting of the sun, bathed as it 
were in a sea of gold, surrounded by the delicate and 
varied tints that blend and present to the eye a picture of 
glory and magnificence surpassing all description! We sit 
and watch the daylight give place to the queen of night 


‘rising in all her modest beauty, and the stars peep out one 


after the other from the clear blue sky, diffusing a calm 
and holy light over the earth, till the heart has become tvo 
full to speak, and life has seemed the sweetest of all gifts, 
whilst the earth and sky have appeared smiling with intense 
joy. These rapt moments have appeared like glimmerinzs 
of our “primeval childhood,” and as foretastes of celestial 
glory. 

Oh! who could contemplate the Author of so much deli- 
cate beauty and grand magnificence, without fecling in- 
spired with deep ahd holy love, and associating him with 
everything that is noble and refined, far beyond our ideal of 
perfection? The spiriémay be clouded and cast down at 
times: it perehance~may seldom meet with those who can 
understand or appreciate its hidden depths of pure love ; 
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WOMAN AND HER SPHERE, 


family? 


| but the knowledge that we may eternally realize our fondest 


roaut of the refined and beautiful, will nerve the soul to 
action. Who ¢ould associate aught else with celestial glory ? 
Nothing can smooth the rugged path of life like a loving 
spirit. It drives back to its native clement the influence of 
the Evil One. It is life’s mornimg and evening star. It 
curbs the petulance of childhood, and soothes the sorrows 
of old ago. A domineering spirit may rule the serf, but it 
is never a welcome guest, or calculated to accomplish a great 
amount of good. 


WOMAN AND HER SPHERE. 


BY E. W. TULLIDGE, 


. Too much do men overlook or if they passiugly notice too soon 
do they forget the important part that woman plays in the world. 
There are more truly noble women than there are truly noble 
men; they are more self-sacrificing and devoted to goodness; 
more emblematical of purity and love; aye, let it be honestly 
confessed, they are more divine in their natures. We are not far 
wrong when we affirm that a good woman isan angel. True, we 
are the gods! No sane man possessed of the egotism of his sex, 
will deny this cardinal distinction. 

‘‘Confine woman to her sphere!” ‘‘Let woman keep within 
her proper sphere!”’ Such is the arrogant cant of us lords of 
creation. Very well. Let woman have her proper sphere, and let 
us justly accord it at last. It cannot be said generously accord, 
niggardly as we have been and are stillin giving to woman even 
a poor acknowledgement of her vast sum of merits in the working 
out of all the world’s best issues. Let women step into the 
opposite scale in the adjustments of society without any petty 
envy or depreciation from our side, and the world will be the bet- 
ter balanced. 


“Two heads in council, two beside the hearth, 
Two in the tangled business of the world.” 


And if we are not yet prepared for such a consummation asa great 
social and national fact let us, at least, realizing her vast influ- 
ence in the worlds management, take her cause into candid con- 
sideration. 

‘A woman’s sphere is her family.” Another cant proverb. 
Shame on those who thus limit her, shame on their honesty, 
shame on their intellect. Let the truth be boldly spoken,—a 
woman's sphere is the unlimited world. Man’s sphere is her sphere. 
Why should she be limited more than he, when God made both to 
move together side by side in one circle? That which his circle 
of mortal and immortal life encompasses so does hers. We can- 
not admit that woman was made for man any more than man was 
made for woman. They were created dear companions and help- 
meet for each other. | 

If a woman’s sphere is her family is not man’s sphere a/so his 


It is true that the woman’s sphere both in her family and in the 
affairs of life is the female part, man’s the male part, it is also 
true that six and half-a-dozen are equivalent. Is not the woman- 
influence in forming the moral condition of our social life as great 
and as ramified as that of man? Aye, is it not part and parcel 
of our masculine faith that woman is the cause of all evil, and if 
there is any affair uncommonly wicked that a woman is sure to 
be at the bottom of it? Suppose we grant this fallacy; thus, in 
their very self-complacency and meanness in saddling the great 
sins of society upon her shoulders, men virtually admit the su- 
preme influence of women in the world. : 
Passing from the moral sphere of society into the religious, we 
find her more than the equal of man in her influence. In all evan- 
gelical movements and reformatory churches it is found that 
mothers and daughters outnumber fathers anil sons. Indeed, the 
mission of christianity seems very much to have been led on by 
the ardent devotion of mothers, sisters, wives. The page of his- 
tory is crowded with examples. Instance, the heroic women who 
gathered around Jesus (with never a Peter among them to deny 
their Lord). Instance, St. Helena, mother of Constantine, the 
first Christian Emperor. 
The nation which does not asi « Bi 
play not only in the home circl thf #lso Th thee. wit 
of humanity, is barbaric in its notiens aml estate 
tion has not yet reached that n/\ion. Barbariana agwa Ad as 
value our fair sisterhood and loi ' 
their toys, their goods and cha while the natiot® that best 
represents civilization and is “cost @ republiqgua of 
humanity, will the most highly 
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MOHAMMED. 


THE WQRLD & HISTORY, ILLUSTRATED IN ITS GREAT CHARACTERS. 


NO 2.—HIS YOUTH, LOVE AND VISIONS. 


Mohammed was born in Mecca, the sacred city of Arabia, 
in 569 of the Christian era; and he came of the illustrious 
tribe of Koreish, of which there were two branches descen- 
ded from two brothers. We are told by Moslem writers 
that, at the moment of his coming into the world, he raised 
his eyes to heaven, exclain-ng “God is great: There is no 
God but God, and I am his — 

When the prophet was scarcely two months old, his father 
died, leaving him no other inheritance than five camels, a 
few sheep and a female slave. The grief of the young 
mother, at the loss of her beloved, robbed her child of 
nature’s nourishment, and he was given to a Saadite shep- 
herdess to nurse, who, out of compassicn, took the helpless 
infant to her home in one of the pastoral valleys of the 
mountains. 

When, at the age of four years, while playing in the fields 
with a foeter-brother, Moslem traditions inform us, two 
angels appeared to Mohammed, and the angel Gabriel laying 
him upon the ground, took out his heart and cleansed it, and 
having filled it with prophetic gifts, replaced it. (Gabriel, 
we are told, also stamped between the child’s shoulders the 
seal of prophecy. These traditions are akin to the fables 
coneerning the child Jesus. When the vision was told to 
the nurse, she and her husband became alarmed, fearing 
these angels were evil spirits. So she carried the youthful 
prophet back to Mecca and delivered him to his mother. 

The mother of Mohammed died when he was six years 
of age and left him to the guardianship of his illustrious 
grandfather, who, at his death, two years later, committed 
the boy to the special ‘care of his eldest son Abu Taleb. 

At the ago of twelve, with his daring imagination wrought 
up to the highest pitch by the romances of the deserts, the 
youth clung to Abu Taleb, who was preparing to mount his 
camel to start with his caravan, and implored his indulgent 
kinsman to be permitted to go with himto Syria. “For who, 
Q my uncle, will take care of me when thou art gonc?”’ 
plead the boy. Abu Taleb granted the prayer of his nephew, 
and the caravan started on its route, to return in duc time 
loaded with its merchandise, and the mind of the future 
prophet more abundantly ladcn with the superstitions of the 
desert, a knowledge of the sacred Hebrew writings and of 
the mission of Christ. 

At a Nestorian convent where Abu Taleb and his nephew 
were entertaincd with great hospitality, one of the monks, 
surprised at the precocious intellect of young Mohammed, 
and his.astcnishing capacity for a religious mission, held fre- 
quent conversations with him upon the sacred scriptures. 
The subjects which engrcssed the ardent mind of the future 
prophet were those relating to his forefather Abraham, Moses 
and the new dispensation opened in the ministry of Christ. 
One has only to read the Koran to trace the early inception 
of the germs of Islamism, and how much the daring and 
capacious mind of Mohammed became pregnant with the 
ideas of new dispensations in an Abrahamic successicn. In 
that Nestorian convent, in an ancient city of the Levites, 
Ishmael’s prophet was born for the mission, and from that 

new slispensation was nascent in Mohammed's 


a great r¢ligious mission deeply planted in his mind. The 
son of Ishmael had been to the land in which Abraham 
sojourned when he departed out of Chaldea and out of the 


soul. 
returned with his uncle to Mecea, the sceds of 
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against idolatry and carrying with him.a knowledge of the 
true religion. It was a grand example for his descendant. 


When Mohammed reached the age of twenty-five, an 
important event occurred in his life. It was that of love! 
The romance is somewhat similar to that between Josephine 
and her hero. 

There lived in Mecca a noble lady of the tribe of Kore- 
ish. Twice had she been married; her last husband, a 
wealthy merchant, had recently dicd. The extensive busi- 
ness of the fair widow required an efficient manager, and 
her nephew recommended to her young Mehamesed as a fit 
person to be her factor. Cadijah (the name of the lady) 
was so cager to secure his services that she offered him double 
wages to conduct her caravan to Syria. As he is extolled 
for his manly beauty and engaging manners, it is thought 
that the fair widow’s heart was her counselor. Mohammed, 
by the advice of Abu Taleb, accepted her offer, and so well 
pleased was his patroness on his return that she gave him 
double the stipulated wages. Similar expeditions brought 
to him like results. On one occasion on his return from 
Syria with her caravan, as she watched him from the house- 
top, with her maid-servant, she saw two angels conducting 
the “favorite of God” into Mecca. This extraordinary cir- 
cumstance which, no doubt, to her love-inspired mind was 
real, increased her affections for Mohammed; and forthwith, 
through her trusty muaid-servant, who was with her when 
her woman’s heart gave to her the miraculous vision of the 
angels, she proposed marriage to the handsome fellow whom 
Heaven, as well as herself, had condescended to love. 

Mohammed now ranked among the most wealthy of the 
city, and his excellent conduct obtained for him the name of 
Al Amin, or the Faithful. For several years he continued 
in the sphere of commerce, but his heart was not in his voca- 
tion, and his enterprises were not as successful as before. It 
is supposed that in his subsequent journeys into Syria after 
the age of twenty-five, Mohammed renewed his intercourse 
with those versed in the sacred writings and the history and 
rcligion of the Jews and Christians. Waraka, a cousin of 
Mohammed's wife, was instrumental in developing his latent 
energy and starting him in his great career. This Waraka 
himself was a remarkable character. He was a learned man 
of a bold, speculative mind, who had cast off the idolatrous 
religion of the Kast, and held Arian opinions. He was also 
progressive and innovative in bis tendencies First he was 
a Jew, and then he advanced to the Christian, and perhaps 
more fully than his pupil, he had alrcady conceived the 
necessity of a new dispensation, for the Christian churches 
gencrally at that period had fallen much from their primi- 
tive apostolic state, as the old Kastern empires had into the 
grossest idolatry. In the Koran, which so emphatically 
indorses the divine missions of Moses and Jesus, the apos- 
tasy of both the Jews and Christians is repeatedly marked. 
It is more than probable that much of Waraka’s mature 
views and speculations became absorbed by the inspirative 
and forceful Mohammed. 


At length (in the fortieth year of his age) came the 
annunciation of his apostleship by the personal adiinistra- 
tion of the angel Gabricl. The following is the substance 
of Washington Irving's account-.of this circumstance: ‘He 
was passing, as was his wont, the holy mouth in the cavern 
of Mount Hara, fasting and praying. It was the night 
called Al Kader, or the Divine Decree, a night in which, 
according to the Koran, angels descend to the earth and 
Gabriel brings down the decrees of God. As Mohammed, 
in the silent watches of the night, lay wrapped in his man- 
tle, he heard a voice calling him; uncovering his head, a 
flood of light broke upon him of such an intolerable splen- 
dor that he swooned away. Qn regaining his senses, he 
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beheld an angel in human form, which, approaching from a 
distance, displayed a silken cloth covered with written 
characters. ‘Read,’ said the angel. ‘I know not how to 
read,’ replied Mohammed. ‘Read’ repeated the angel, ‘in 
the name of the Lord who has created man from a clot of 
blood. Read, in the name of the Most High, who taught 
man the use of the pen, who sheds on his soul the ray of 
knowledge and teaches him what before he knew not.’ 
Upon this Mohammed instantly felt his understanding illu- 
mined with celestial light, and what was written upon the 
cloth, which contained the decrees of God as afterwards 
promulgated in the Koran. When he had finished the 
perusal, the heavenly messenger announced, ‘Oh Mohammed, 
of a verity thou art the prophet of God, and I am his angel 
Gabricl.’ Mohammed, in the morning, came trembling and 
agitated to Cadijah, not knowing whether what he had seen 
was indeed true, a mere vision or a delusion of his senses, or 
the mere apparition of an evil spirit. His wife said: ‘Joyful 
tidings dost thou bring! By Him in whose hand is the soul 
of Cadijah, I will henceforth regard thee as the prophet of 
our nation. Rejoice,’ added she, seeing him cast down, 
‘Allah will not suffer thee to fall to shame. Hast not thou 
been loving to thy kinsfolk, kind to thy neighbors, charita- 
ble to the poor, hospitable to the stranger, faithful to thy 
word, and ever a defender of the truth?’ 

The loving wife then hastened to communicate the intel- 
ligence to her cousin Waraka. ‘By Him in whose hand is 
the soul of Waraka,’ exclaimed that learned man, ‘thou 
speakest true, oh Cadijah. The angel who has appeared to 
thy husband is the same who in the days of old was sent to 
Moses, the sonof Amram. His annunciation is truc. Thy 
husband is a prophet.’ ”’ 

Thus it will be seen that his fond wife and her learned 
cousin were the first to rejoice and proclaim Mohammed the 
Prophet of their nation. 


HOW THE WORLD HAS GROWN. 


BY ELI B. KELSEY. 


EGYPT---ITS FIRST SETTLEMENT. 
CHAPTER VII. 


In a former chapter, we traced the route ofa portion of 
the descendents of Ham through Arabia Petroea and the 
isthmus of Suez, to the banks of the Nilo. This must have 
been their course, if we credit the account of the flood and 
final resting of the Ark on the summit the greater Ararat, 
as given in the Bible. [From scriptural testimony also we 
find that long before the days of Abraham, settlements had 
been formed as far south and west as “Ur of the Chaldees,” 
Palestine and Egypt. Probably no people in the world are 
better prepared to understand and appreciate the primitive 
character of scttlements, newly formed after a migration of 
hundreds of miles from the seats of civilization, than the 
Latter-day Saints. We must, nevertheless, bear in mind 
that there is a marked difference in the circumstances 
attending the migration of the first settlers of Egypt and 
the migration of the people who first settled Utah. The 
children of Ham may have been, and doubtless were, forced 
into the wilderness by the pressure of stronger and more 
warlike tribes. The ignorance of the people of that day, of 
the science of geography, left them without the advantages 
arising from having an objective point to reach and occupy, 
they litera/ly felt their way in all their migrations and 
wanderings. From the well known barrenness of the 


country through which they passed it is to be inferred that 
they would extend their explorations as fast as their circum- 
stances would permit. 


de 


The banks of the Nile in consequence 
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of the extreme fertility of the soil and the salubriousness of 
the climate would have offered irresistible temptation for the 
formation of permanent settlements to far more inveterate 
wanderers than were Misruim and his descendants. 

The sluggish character of the river and the marshy nature 
of the soil of lower Egypt together with the presence of 
rapacious sea monsters that filled the river and the numer- 
ous lagoons, that ramified the whole country, intimidated the 
first discoverers and forced them to skirt along the banks 
until they reached what is called upper Egypt or Thebais, 
where we have evidence that the first settlements were 
formed. 


Ages must have passed away cre a rude pastoral race could — 


have gained the experience and accumulated the capital that 
would enable them to dig the canals and reservoirs, and rear 
the dykes necessary for the fertilization and occupation of 
the whole land. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE KINGLY POWER. 


The patriarchal was the first form of government, and no 
doubt continued to prevail for a long period after the first 
settlement of the land. The first royal dynasty of Egypt 
doubtless arose from some masterful and ambitious patriarch 
making war upon and subduing all the other heads of tribes 
or families, and combining the thirty six “Nomi” or patri- 
archal patrimonies into one consolidated empire, this is more 
likely to have been the origin of the division of the land into 
thirty-six “‘Nomi’” or provinces than that given by the Greek 
historians who generally have ascribed that arrangement to 
the. genius of “‘Sesostris the Great.” 

The power of the Kings of Egypt became more and more 
absolute as they extended their dominions by conquest, they 
claimed finally to have descended in a direct line from the 
gods, whom their people were taught were the first rulers 
of Egypt, their persons were sacred and it was discovered 
that the ‘King could do no wrong” in and of himself. Min- 
isters of state were made responsible for the sins of royalty 
then as now. To rebel against the authority of a king who 
was related to the gods and ruled by divine right was a sin 
hat was unpardonable by the law. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE MYTHOLOUWY 


of the Kgyptains, and the priesthood based thereon, was 
probably the lowest of that of any system of religion that 
prevailed in any of the nations of antiquity. 

Os1REs (the sun) and Isis (the moon) were supposed to 
be the chief rulers among the divinities of Egypt; although, 
in their view, ruling all the world by turns, yet the land of 
Kgypt and its inhabitants were subjects of the especial care 
of those great ruling deities. Osires representing the male 
and Isis the female, it was supposed that the whole fraternity 
of Gods sprung from them. 

The Egyptians were firm believers in the doctrine of the 
transmigrations of souls. The spirit of man had previously 
been schooled and prepared for the glorious estate of man- 
hood, by the gradual development of his powers, based upon 
the experience gained in numerous probations. First, b 
animating the body of the lowest form of animal peli 
ing higher and higher in the scale of mental and physical 
development with each probation, until, finally, it attained 
the glorious form of manhood, which was believed, then as 
now, to be the acme of the perfection of all that is exceilent 
in physical and mental arrangement, they believed that the 
estate of man here was alone worthy of endless continuation. 

The Egyptians were believers in the doctrine of the /ileral 
resurrection of the body. The preservation of the bodies of 
their dead was esteemed as the most holy of all the obliga- 
tions of life. A son would expend all of his earthly possess- 
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ay was but a little way off from theif tinie. The lias of 
the body was a fearful loss. The posséssion of the hdman 
form as a dwelling place for the spirit, and the mastery it 
gave the possessor over every other organization, was, in their 
view, placed as a goal at the end of a long race. The pre- 
servation of the body intact was essential to a speedy resur- 
rection; a partial or complete round through the lesser 
organizations was the penalty when the body was ldst by 
transgression of the laws, civil or ecclesiastical. What they 
believed to have been the loss incurred by the unavoidable 
or accidental destruction of the body after death is left to 
conjecture; but it can reasonably be inferred that the origin 
of the worship of many of the beasts, birds and reptiles was 
based upon the supposition that the spirits of their honored 
dead, who by force of circumstances were deprived of sepul- 
chres and the consequent destruction of their bodies, would 
immediately animate the body of a dog to guard their slum- 
bers by night or to hunt and destroy noxious depredators 
by day. The “Ibis” was the enemy of the whole ser- 
pent race; the frog destroyed insects injurious to vegeta- 
tion, and the crocodile was the scavenger of their great river 
and its lagoons. The lively remembrance of the constant 
care and labor of their parents for their protection and sup- 
port when living, was a strong testimony to them; all their 
—* and affections would lead them to do them all 
the good they possibly could after death—for idleness and 
ease, here nor hereafter, formed no part of the expectations 
of the Egyptians; their heaven was utilitarian in character. 
The loss of their bodies precluded the possibility of their 
crossing the river Styx to the spiritual abode of all good 
Egyptians, for that happy land was held in special reserva- 
tion for humanity; the human form and human attributes 
alone eould enjoy the sweets of the great and endless future 
that lay beyond the banks of the fearful river that divided 
the natural from the spiritual life. 

The best evidence that some of their low forms of worship 


arose from the supposition that unlucky spirits should ani-. 


mate the bodies of the animals named, is found in the fact 
that that custom was mostly confined to cities occupied by 
the military “caste.” It was the unalterable law of Kgypt 
a son could alone follow the occupation and position in life 
that his father held before him. A man belonging to the 
military “caste,” his sons were destined for the army without 
-exception. The uncertain vicissitudes of war rendered the 
military “caste” more liable to be deprived of sepulchres than 
any other ‘‘caste” in the land of Egypt. It was frequently 
the case that an army of Egyptian soldiers, when successful 
in a military raid, would return home loaded down with 
dogs, cats, monkeys and many other animals, either useful 
or entertaining, in preference to the richer spoils of war— 
each man who hai lost a dear brother, father or grandfather 
in some previous expedition into the same country having 
been convinced by some preference shown to himself by 
some one of those animals that it was some dearly beloved 
relative in disguise. 


—_ — 


Ghe Drama. 


MISSION OF THE DRAMA. 


At the theatre, we are made to scc and feel realities more 
than in real life we sec and feel them. We meet them in 
life, but in the buzzing of the busy world around us, and in 


in the dramatic poet. 
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the crowd of our own concerns, we are not struck~by them 
in their marked individualisms, nor affeetéd with their ex- 
perience. In the practival world we almost exclusively feel 
oursélves; ate giveti o¥éer to commertial necessities, and 
domesti¢ duties arid per} lexities crowd 
tiost tities dré these to fill otr daily pages but in books; and 
at the theatre, we are fain to slip from ourselves awhile to 
view the personalities that move around us daily. We live 
with them in fellowship there, feel their joys and sorrows 
and sympathize in their experience. val 

The stage is a great humanizer and a powerful preacher, 
when properly fulfilling its mission. We are in communion 
with humanity through it,—‘one touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin,”—-and callous must be the heart that 
feels not the brotherhood and sisterhood of mankind, and 
depraved, indeed, when it answers not, to a noble sentiment, 
justifies not the good and condemns not the wrong. Very 
few are wicked or unjust in. their sympathies with a play. 
The seducer likes not his own character there, the iron- 
hearted are sensible to more of nature’s tenderness, society 
asks forgiveness of its victims and weeps forthem. It may 
be somewhat heterodox in expression, but true it is in fact, 
that the world is more human,—sometimes more divine 
in the theatre than at the church. sie? 

What? Special pleadings for theatrical managers and their 
companies? Shall socicty make of them its divines and 
saints? Nay. Indeed, we are often struck with the hollow- 
ness of the stage, as far as the realities embodied in the 
performers are concerned, and never more than when 7 
are impersonating any character where religion” or muc 
virtue is brought in. the mission-of the drama in 
its integrity, and the stage as a secular ulpit; with the 
functions for great social good, that we would maintain and 
not the fitness of some of its exponents. » Et is true we often 
find among the profession much virtue; atid there have trod 
the boards some of those wonderful transmigrative natures 
which we call genius, They are true dramatic poets; but 
from their training, and that erratic forcefulness of genius 
which bursts into a variety of directions, with about the same 
method that there is in Hamlet’s madness, they write their 
impersonations not upon paper, but upon the stage. Such 
were Garrick, Kean and Booth of the past. They were of 
Shakspeare’s brotherhood by nature, and what he created 
they have not,acted but been. We associate with the poct 
a divine frenzy ; but in. none does it reach such intensity as 
His work is the conception of char- 
acters; out of his own nature he creates numerous individu- 
alities, and, in the action and circumstances of his plays, 
makes thei live, move and have a being. The author him- 
self is no delineator of his’ persons, but his own transmi- 
grating soul passes from one to the other, and fills them all 
in turn. So it is with such as Garrick, Kean and Booth ; 
and sometimes, especially when under stimulants, their 
absolute loss of self in their impersonations reaches tempo- 
rary madness. ‘Richard is himself again’? when the 
spirits of the unreal pass out of him, and so are they them- 
selves again, when their Richards have gone out of them. 

We may claim for the drama an extraordinary missicn, 
for it gives the highest manifestations of genius—the crea- 
tion of many individualities, and not, mere boquets of 
poetry. Even the epic poet deserves not to rank first, be 
he Homer himself, when a Shakspeare is in the field. In- 
deed the epic can not properly be said to have a mission at 
all, for though essentially dramatic in all its construction, 
and its very substance in the abundance of distinct and 
varying personalities, moving and acting ig the progress 
of the plot, animating the whole poem with ¢isible life, yet 
it has no broader sphere than the study, no larger audience 
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MUSIC, 


than the scholar. But the drama proper is the epic adapted 
toa public mission, and brought out in series,—made to 
live, move and have a tangible being on the siage, as to the 
poetic fancy the heroes of Homer have in the grand action 
of the Iliad. The drama, too, has secular functions, rivaling 
those of the church, as far as its influences over the masses 
are concerned. Where the ministers of the gospel cannot 
reach them, the theatre does, and therefore are theatres 
pernicious, and a national curse, when exercising themselves 
not for good. On the other hand, how much may they be 
made teachers of the people for moral and intellectual 
results, besides exerting over them a vast humanizing influ- 
ence? Theatres often have larger audiences than our most 
popular congregational churches; and, instead of having 
one preacher, they have many preachers, making sermons 
for them. The one has a pulpit resembling a box, shutting 
in the minister from his congregation, and lifting him above 
them ; the other has a pulpit representing the stage of life, 
and humanity is represented there. The stage is not above 
us, neither literally nor symbolically. We see ourselves 
there, and look upon the same world in miniature as that in 
which we verily live and move. And when the characters 
differ from ourselves, we know they fit others of the numer- 
ous lookers on; if they rise to a Richard, Macbeth, Othello, 
Lear, Hamlet, still we are in them in some degree. Aye, 
they excite us fearfully, because we are so much in them, 
me they in us, in their good and evil passions. From the 
pulpit, the masses too generally have to listen to abstract 
theology without life or soul. At the theatre they might 
not hear such good sermons, but they fee] more powerful 
ones; they might be witnessing vicious perfermances, but 
it will touch them more than words of piety from holy men. 
And it is this fact—that the stage has such an extensive and 
powerful influence over the millions, who so much need 
moral and religious agencies to be brought to bear upon 
them—that should lead our powerful popular preachers to 
take up the question. They should insist upon the stage 
fulfilling its mission, or thunder against it. If managers will 
not give to the drama its proper functions, and the profes- 
sion will not have regard for itself and society, seeing that 
they may be such instruments for good or evil, then let the 
public teachers, with burning words, fire the indignation of 
the public and force reform. This however applies abroad 
rather than at home. 


-_—_— 


NAPOLEON AND MUSIC. 
We are told by Bourrienne, the school-fellow and private secretary of the 
emperor, that when anything went wrong or some disagreeable thought occupied 
him Napoleon was in the habit of entering his cabinet uttering a humming sort 
of noise most unmusical. In this mood he would seat himself by the writing 
table, poise himself in his chair and lean backwards. A hundred times, says 
his secretary, have I called out to him to beware of falling heels over head. In 
this dangerous position he wouki vent his ill humor against the right arm of his 
elbow-chair, cutting it with his peukuife, which was of no other use to him. 
But if the ear of the remoulder of empires was not atuned to sweet sounds it 
was to grand and solemn ones. The deep sonvrous music of the big bells har- 
momized with the clear metallic tones of the leading and tenor bells, which 
doubtless reminded him of the booming of cannon and the sound of the martial 
trumpet for the charge, produced in him a singular effect. His sense of gran- 
deur was touched, his soul charmed with the ringing tones by which cities are 
woke up to the alarm, as well as solemnly called to the worship of the Creator. 
In his walks a peal of village bells has often broken off the most serious conver- 
sations. He would stop with his companions, least the moving of their feet 
might cause him the loss of one of the sounds which charmed him, and he was 
inclined to be angry with Bourrienne for not experiencing the same emotion. 
On one occasion the influence was so powerful upon him that his voice trembled 
with feeling as he said, “That recalls to me the first years I passed at Brienne 
I was then happy.” The music of the bells had called up tender reminisences 
of his school, before his life was tarnished by ambition, yet where he first vaguely 


dreamt of his empire tocome. “The bells ceased,” says his schoolfellow, “and 


he, resuming the current of gigantic reverie, would launch into futurity, encir- 
cle his head with a diadem and hurl kings from their thrones!" This belongs 
to the anecdotes of the First Consel, but it would be just as characteristic of 
Napoleon as the Emperor, for he ever had dreams of diadoms to encircle his 
head and kings to hurl from their thrones, and a peal of bells was a charm to 
deepen, not break, his “gigantic reveries.”. Cathedral music would have pro- 
duced the same effect on Napoleon; not, perhaps, in a courtly congregation, 
with the eyes of all upon him, for then he would have been self-possessed and 
cynical. But alone, or with a single companion in the temple of worship, with 
the solemn immensity of archetecture around and above him,asudden burst from 
the majestic organ, with a volume of cathedral music would have overwhelmed 
his soul into a state of awe, charming into repose his own grand tumults. 


PRAISE IS WORSHIP. 


Prayer is devotional exercise, preaching educational religion, but Praise alone 
1s truly Worship. Undoubtedly prayer belongs to the first duties of man, and 
theological instruction is very essential, but praise is worship's purest language. 
The former, reaches after human elevation and protection, the latter rises to the 
soul's sublimest adoration for Deity. Truo, there is scarcely any comparison be- 
tween Apostles and High Priests in ministerial importance, and a choir of 
singers; but praise to the Creator is a service in which, not only all the congre- 
gations of Zion, in every age, in every nation and in every world are supposed 
to join, but in which the High Priesthood of eternity, equally with the people, 
take their part. It constitutes a platform of a universal adoration, upon which 
menand angels represent a grand endless brotherhood: “Ten thousand thous- 
and are their tongues, but all their joys are one.” 

Congregational singing, therefore, has more than a local institution, and the- 
service of praise has an authority older than our mortality. It may be con- 
sidered a passage of inspired poetry, but there is alsoa grand truth in the theme 
of Job, that the Morning Stars sang together, and the sons of God shouted for 
joy when the foundations of the carth were laid. Before we read of prayer, or 
doctrinal theology received a function to perform, the song of praise in heaven 
began. Creation also culminates with a similar servico; for John heard in the 
consumation of redemption the heavens and the earth singing their new song of 
praise to the Lamb. The poet well strikes the endless themo when he says: 

“My days of praise shall ne'er be past, 
While life and thought and being last, 
Or immortality endures.” 

God would fulfill his grand designs, whether we prayed or not; and humanity 
would be blessed, whether we invoked blessings upon it or held our peace. But 
what an everlasting theology, and what a divine thome of worship we have in 
that little hymn ?— 

“Earth, with her ten thousand flowers, 

“Air with all its beams and showers, 
“Heaven's infinite expanse, 

“Ocean's resplendant countenance, 
“All around, and all above, 

Hath this record—God is love.” 


The voices of all the universe will swell that theme in choral music, illustrat- 
ing how broadly congrogational is the worship of praise to God, who is love, and 
whose ultimatum is peace on earth and good will among men. 
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[Norz.—Under this heading we insert small, uppretending compositions, that 
lay no special claim to literary ability, but which are sent witha desire to give 
varicty and a home character to our columns. |} 


LINES TO ALBINA. 


This little card on which is traced, 
The image of a rose, 

Was given me by one who shared 
My joys and deepest woes. 

It is a cherished, priceless gift, 
A token dearly prized, 

An emblem of the life of one 
My heart has idolized. 


I'll place it with my choicest books, 
There shall it linger long, 
And mark the place where I may gaze 
On a fav'rite Author's song. 
And when bright words, and noble thoughts 
Kindle my soul with glow 
I'll think my wife, of a sweeter rose 
Than is traced on the card below. 


Yes, dear to me are the little gifts 
That richer men oft spurn. 
They speak to me of the honest love 
A humble life may earn 
I will gather them upas flowers that bloom 
Beside the pathway of life, 
Leaves of affection, wafted from home 
And kissed by the breath of a wife. 
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MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 
BY JOHN NICHOLSON. 
Continued. 


ORGANIC QUALITY AS AFFECTING MENTALITY. 


Man is a compound; he is not only mental, but also physi- 
eal. Had he been purely a mental being, he would not 
have required a temporal body. Were we thoroughly con- 
versant with the laws of our being, we would doubtless dis- 
cover a perfect reciprocity in our mental and physical con- 
ditions. Physical organic quality affects mentality and is 
consequently indicative of character. In the vegetable as 
well as the Animal kingdom where power is manifested the 
organic quality is close, tough and strong, as instanced in 
the huge tree that rears aloft its outspreading load of heavy 
brenches, the lion, the elephant, tiger etc., and so with an 
other quality as well as power. The shape of a person’s 
head, other conditions not considered, is no criterion by 
which to correctly judge character. A man may have a 
very large head with the bumps in the intellectual region 
prominent and yet be a dunce; for as the brain is acknowledged 
‘to be the organ of the mind it may be flabby, porous or open 
in texture, and consequently sluggish and imbecile in action: 
hence a person with a much smaller head, but finer and 
heavier brain would far outshine him in mental activity and 
even power. 


HOW TO KNOW THE QUALITY OF THE BRAIN. 


The practised and keen discriminating eye can determine 
the quality of the brain from outward signs. Harmony 
reigns throughout in all the works of the Great Creator, and 
the most wonderful specimen of his infinite skill is man. 
What a glorious piece of mechanism he is! so perfect in all 
his parts. Happiness and glory are his ultimate destiny, 
and that will have been attained only when every power and 
faculty he possesses is, like a fine-toned instrument, attuned 
in perfect harmony; cach performing its particular function 
or functions harmonizing with all the others. 

If the texture of a person’s hair be smooth, fine and silky 
and the skin is of a like quality the brain partakes of the 
samre nature, and, with ordinary training, its manifestations 
will be of a correspondingly refined, tasteful and clegant 
kind. On the other hand, when the hair is tough, strong 


and wiry and the skin partakes more or less of the nature of 


cow-hide, the mental may be powerful but it will be lacking 
in that refined elegance so charming in all who possess it. 
The superior susceptibility, refinement, and taste in woman to 
those qualities displayed in man are manifested in her finer 
organic quality. There are all the different degrees of qual- 
ity between the excellent and its opposite, which can only 
be determined by the studious keen and close observer; time 
and space will not admit of the writer claborating the de- 
tails of any department of the subject in hand. 


THE TEMPERAMENTS. 


To form a correct opinion of the mental qualities and cap- 
abilities of individuals it is necessary that the temperaments 
should be considered, of which there are three, namely: vital 
motive and mental. The motive is indicated by large and 
rather prominent bones and an abundance of fibrous, mus- 
cular substances in the system. Those in whom this tempera 
ment predominates are generally forcible characters; cnter- 
prising, active, daring and resolute. Those in. whom the 
vital temperament predominates are inclined to corpulency, 
fat, generally good-humored, fond of good-living and can get 
along without much hard work. The mental temperament is 
indicated by too exclusive a tendency to purely intellectual 
pursuits in those in whom it predominates: such are gener- 
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ally slim, delicate and often consumptive. There are all the 
different degress of compound of the temperaments to be 
considered, and it takes the nicest discrimination to deter- 
mine the amount of each. Blessed is he who possesses an 
equally balanced temperament, for he — the best 
facilities for becoming great, good, useful and consequently 


happy. 
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THE PUBLIC WANT. 


ODDITIES AND HUMBUGS OF LIFE No. 2. 


No one need be surprised that I found editors willing to 
shed their last drop (of ink) in special aid of the want so 
“long felt in this department,” and which a special provi- 
dence, with an eye to the genera! advancement of the uni- 
verse, had undoubtedly raised them up to meet, when all 
our public institutions are based on an appreciation of 
some “great public wants.” Railways are built, canals are 
dug, docks are laid out, to meet a great public want, at least 
that is all they are ever built for, according to prospectuses. 
The shareholders, of course, “‘want” nothing. The directors 
“want” nothing. The printer who gets up the prospectuses 
“wants nothing.” ‘A public want” has swallowed up their 
souls and left them ready to die as directors on fifty dollars 
a day, or to languish out their existence in the painful recep- 
tion of two hundred per cent. premiums. That the public 
may have its railways, its canals or its docks, they are willing 
to receive any dividend, however heavy, or fill any sinecure 
however useless. These facts are, or ought to be, a weighty 
rebuke to the argurers of the degeneracy of our species. 

In further proof yet of the general tendency towards spon- 
taneous benevolence, on the part of the prime movers in big 
things generally in the eurtl, we cannot pass along without 
including in the list members of Parliament, or Congress, 
Prime Ministers, and Presidents. Was there ever one of 
these public martyrs to legislative honors that would have 
taken upon himself public distinction, “naturally so distaste- 
ful to him,” but for ‘‘a deep sense of the requirements of his 
country.” See how reluctantly they all go into office, and 
see how gladly they all leave it! The hope of some day 
retiring from public life is the only thing that supports them 
in their sufferings. The only reason why they do not all go 
into retirement at once is because they don’t wish to destroy 
its chastity by taking their unworthy natures there too soon. 

If there be not enough reckless benevolence in the various 
Parliaments, Congresses and Diets to save society, we have the 
military world to fall back upon. The number of immortal 
men, in every land, who, from time immemorial, have endured 
military rank, solely and entirely to save their country, and 
without the slightest reference to any henor or dignity to be 
obtained thereby, proves how alarmingly united mankind are 
on this question. Don’t they die all the time for “glory?” 
and don’t that always mean their country’s, and not their 
own? Did any one ever die for a Coloneley or a Major- 
Gencralship? Never! The united histories of the world 
cannot prove such a case. | 

These multiplied evidences then, from the schoolmaster to 
the legislator, of the dispositidn of the world generally to 
throw itself away, and use itself up, in the mecting of ‘‘pub- 
lic wants,” has gone far to convince Quiz that luckily he 
has found his way to one of the purest-minded of worlds ever 
destined to practise on’ benevolent principles; and to such 
an extent is he impressed with its self-sacrificing spirit, 
that he is convinced that nothing would ever have induced it 
to become a world at all, but the necessity it felt under of 
meeting some “great public want,” long felt in/ this portion 
of the universe. : 
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TERESE, THE HEBREW MAIDEN; 


NOT ALL DROSS. 


BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
RETIREMENT FROM THK STAGE. 


There was a knock at the door of the music room, where the 
lovers still sat in conversation. 


‘(Come in,’’ responded Sir Walter Templar, and their master, . 


the illustrious composer, entered. 

‘‘Ha! Spontini. Is it you?” 

Yes, child; and I suppose Spontini is no more welcome than 
any other rude intruder! Eh?. But, Signor Walter, these love- 
gossipings are robbing us. They sprite away yourself and Terese 
from everyone but yourselves. Fie, fie, Signor! You rob me of 
my pupil and Rome of her star. It has been dark since she last 
flashed a blaze of triumph, and Rome clamors for her rising 
again.” 

“Now, now, Spontini, don’t feign anger with us for what you 
yourself brought about. Did you not plan the whole? Did you 
not bring Terese to blaze the glory of her gifts on Rome to end in 
these love-gossipings? Did you not design and superintend her 
opera for the same purpose?”’ retorted Walter, banteringly. 

“Oh, but [am angry, Signor Walter. I am very angry, child. 
Yes, yes; it was Spontini who arranged it all, as you say; but 
do you think that I have no self-pride in my pupil’s glory? You 
rob us all and steal from art to lavish on love. Fie, fie, Signor 
Walter! I say this is not fair.” 

‘Do not scold us, Spontini,” Walter said, conciliatory, ‘1 sup- 
pose they have been teasing you for the re-engagement of Terese.” 

“Oh, ’tis well for you to hide and beat the hornet’s nest about 
my head. Terese’s great triumph at the close of her engagement 
provokes the fashionable mob for her re-appearing. 1 tell you, 
Signor Walter, Spontini has the hornet’s nest about him. There 
is the opera house and a fashionable mob at this very moment 
beseiging Spontini’s quiet villa—Orsini, Baglioni, Cariati, this 
Sir Herbert Blakely and—and—lI say ’tis not fair, Signor Walter, 
to rob me of my pupil—to rob me of my share of laurels from her 
triumphs, and then have me mobbed thus.” 

The gentle pupil stole up to the side of her illustrious master, 
and, taking his hand, winningly said: 

‘Dear maestro, | know you have cause to be angry with your 
pupil, though I think you are not. You are, perhaps, a little 
vexed that I have not signed the re-engagement. And then, after 
all your pains in my training—”’ 

“Bah, child! Walter Templar has been your master as much 
as Spontini.” 

‘‘But you have been Walter Templar’s master, Spontini,” inter- 
rupted the young nobleman, respectfully. 

‘You please me, that you acknowledge it, but, still, it is not 
fair, Signor Walter, to rob all from art to lavish on love.” 

“Do not envy us the poor time we have dreamed. It has been 
short enough, dear maestro. Oh! do not hurry me back to the 
stage. I have no heart for the public yet. I should fail—I am 
sure I should fail, just now. I have no heart to sing, Spon- 
tini,” pleaded Terese. 

“Tut, tut, child! I know. Signor Walter has shown me his 
uncle’s letter. He will go to Sir Richard Courtney and explain 
to him. He shall say, ‘I love Spontini’s gifted pupil—the star of 
Rome. I love a child of genius,’ he shall say, ‘and I must wed 
her.’ He shall show ‘his uncle and mother how wrong these 
family matings are that link hands, not hearts. Sir Richard 
Courtney is a noble gentleman. I like his letter excellently well. 
Holy Mother! he is one of those whom nature has created with 
soul. They are very few, my children. Oh, yes, marble finely 
chiseled, I know. There is plenty of that, Signor. Bah, child! 
it has no soul. Sir Richard is a noble gentleman. He shall be 
convinced;—he shall say, ‘I will not make those I love unhappy.’” 

“God of my fathers grant it dear maestro!” 

‘‘And then, a child of genius, signor Walter! He shall be proud 
of my pupil, as a mate fer his nephew. Genius is the mate for 
kings, Sir Walter, and your uncle shall say his nephew must marry 
Spontini’s pupil. Spontini’s honor is concerned. You are re- 
sponsible to him, Signor. I took Terese as my ward as well as 
my pupil; for there was fire around the child. Spontini saw it. 
You have said, Signor Walter, you love my pupil. You must 
marry her whom you love.”’ 


‘‘Press not so upon me,Spontini,’’ Walter answered gravely. ‘You 
do not doubt me. Do not spurme when you know I need it not.” 

“Well, well, child, I do not doubt you. You will make my 
pupil your wife: that is, if—Holy Mother!—how these crosses in 
life perplex one!”’ ‘ 

“If Walter Templar’s will and influence can accomplish it with- 
out the betrayal of my family, be assured, Spontini, that Terese 
will be my wife, and proudly presented to my family and class as 
Lady Templar.” 

“Oh, Signor, Spontini is satisfied of that, or he would not have 
lent his countenance inthe matter. And now, Signor Walter, beso 
good as to decide when my pupil shall shine in Rome again.” 

heard Terese’s wish, Spontini.”’ 

“Bah! ’Tis your will and pleasure that decides for my pupil. 
Fie, fie! to think to cozen me, child. I must know, Signor 
Walter, when you have decided Terese shall shine again in Rome. 
I must take the answer to the Opera House which is beseiging 
Spontini’s retirement; and these mobbing aristocrats must be 
driven from my door. Now, pray tell me, Signor Walter, wher 
shall my pupil shine again in Rome?” 

‘Not until I have made her Lady Templar, my good Spontini.” 

‘‘Holy Mother hear him! Not until Terese is Lady Templar; 
and then he would not let her sing upon the public stage, were all 
the crowned heads in the world to ask it.. Heavens! how arro- 
gant these aristocrats are! You glory in art, Signor Walter, and 
yet I know none haughtier in caste of aristocracy than you. Your 
wife never would sign the re-engagement that the manager has 
brought for the twentieth time for my pupil to sign. When shall 
she sign it, Signor, I say.” i 

“Oh, dear, kind maestro,” coaxed his gifted pupil, ‘let it be as 
Walter wishes. He goes to England directly. Ina few weeks 
we shall know the result. As his wife, as you say, I should cease 
to be the prima donna; but, if I am never that then,—oh then, 
dear maestro, I will be all you wish me to be in devotion to art;— 
Terese will know no wedded life but that of art. One wish for this 
life to be her priestess;—one wish for the next,” and she glanced 
her meaning with an expression of supreme love to meet the 
yearning soul that beamed in Walter Templar’s dark, flashing eye. 

‘Nay, nay, child. Spontini does not wish it so. Holy Mother, 
must genius ever light her own funeral pile? Must her divine 
fires ever consume herself to give her glory to the world? Cruci- 
fied! crucified! ‘Tis the world’s history. Crucified, ever cruci- 
fied to wear the crown! Take her, Signor Walter. Make her 
your wife. Rob me of my pupiland Rome of her star. This cru- 
cifying would seal on her another ordination of gifts. *‘Twould 
endow her with tragic powers. She should not only be a queen 
of song but a queen of tragedy But I will not have my pupil 
crucified. Let art loose her. Make her your wife, Signor Wal- 
ter. I will not have my pupil crucified!” 

The illustrious son of art left the presence of the lovers, bear- 
ing with him a tender and saddened spirit from his realization of 
the too general experience. 


CHAPTER XX. 


DONNA CLARA GARCIA. 


The management of the Opera House was in a tempest of rage, 
the green-room in excitement and Donna Clara Warcia in ecstasy 
at the refusal of Terese to enter into a re-engagement. 

‘‘Ah!’’ said the re-throned prima donna to the gay dissolute 
Orsini, who had been the foremost cavalier in her train before the 
short reign of the new queen of song— 

‘‘Ah! Count, Signorina Terese is wise to retire on a triumph and 
iu the first plucking of her laurels. You pleasure-hunters are 
stupidly fickle, Count—ever must have something fresh—like 
children delighted only with new toys.” 

‘Charming slanderer!’’ said the young noble, with his fascinat- 
ing smile. 

‘The quality is not all the charm, though I own you are all 
monstrously fastidious from very satiety.” . 

“It is not every lady, Signora, that can lend to slander such 
witchery as yourself.’’ 

“I tell you, Count, we must shine with never a cloud in our sky. 
© yes; and shine brighter and brighter, or our light soon wanes.” 

“Your shining, lady, was always unobscured.”’ 

‘‘And yet, Sir Count, the coming of a sudden comet will bring 
the giddy world out of doors to point at as something wonderful. 
Then they forget their fixed stars. Fora time, Count, only for a 
time, becaus2 they are fixed stars.” 

‘You do us that justice, lady,” observed Orsini, eagerly, for he 
was courting reconciliation. 

‘‘Flatter not your vanity, Signor Count. I was but doing jus- 
tice to ourselves. We force the homage we receive. The society 
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is poor in its acknowledgments of merit, but rich in egotism. 
When it flatters self-vanity you note us.”’ 

“How flatter our vanity, Donna~-Clara? In what point is our 
egotism touched?’’ 

“Why, Count, simply this: we shine—we please; the fashiona- 
ble world only demands pleasure; we supply that demand and thus 
gratify its egotism. We shine, and when the world acknowledges 
it—generally forced by surprise st first—then your vanity stands 
patron tous. You make us by your favor.” 

are bitter, signorina.” 

“Perhaps so, Count. But I take the unction to my vanity that 
you have salved on yours. We make ourselves, dear Count. 
Rome has been at my feet too, and because Rome was there even 
the fastidious Orsini knelt,”’ and the lady laughed a little rich 
laugh that fell in mockery on the ear of the gay courtier of the 
operatic queen. 

“I swear by your matchless talents and beauty I have ever 
been at your feet, fair lady.” 

‘Saving, my dear Orsini, when you rushed to throw yourself at 
the feet of the new prima donna. Sire was fresh, Count, but this 
fresh object of your gallantries was absolutely indifferent to the 
irresistible Orsini. I pity you. I do indeed pity you, believe 
me. What a dreadful shock your vanity must have sustained.” 

“You exaggerate,Signorina, a commonplace offering to an artiste 
certainly of excellent voice and talents. She forced the prima 
donna-ship of the house—by this freshness, if you please, which 
you say charms us,” returned the Count, referring to her own 
eclipse by Terese to pass off his own ill-fated love passage with 
our heroine, upon which -he was very sore. But he was unwise 
to further provoke the prima donna, who retorted stingingly: 

“Indeed, my dear Count, you throw a new light upon the mat- 
ter. A commonplace offering to an artiste of excellent voice and 
talents! How beautiful! Romantic simplicity! My dear Orsini, 
it is a very fitting view to take of your unfortunate love-making 
to this peasant girl whom Spontini has brought us.” 

“But you must admit, Donna Clara, that Terese Aas voice and 
talents.” 

You insult me, Count. Have you not said she forced the prima 
donna-ship of the house from me—Donna Clara Garcia! I acknow- 
ledge she has voice and talents of no mean order, or she would 
never have held my sceptre for a night. Heigho! I will grant 
her charm was freshness. Have I not held the throne more years 
than she has months?” 

‘Surely, then, Orsini among the crowd might applaud or throw 
a flower.” 

“Ah, my dear Count, love epistles and diamond coronets are 
not commonplace offerings. ‘Tis said that Orsini was so madly in 
love with this peasant girl of excellent voice and talents that he 
would have made her his countess. Was that simply throwing 
the flower?” 

Donna Garcia was relentless in pursuing her retaliation for 
his desertion of her in favor of a rival sister of art. He had been 
foremost in turning the public homage in Terese’s favor and his 
— and vanity so tantalized by her total indifference to all 

er noble courtiers that he had offered to make her Countess. To 
win that which many pursue and cannot reach—to catch in the 
chase the charming creature that flees away from us, what will 
& man of ardent nature not do? Surely to make a beautiful, 
cere: woman like Terese a Countess was not inconsistent even in 
rsini. 

The Count replied not to the last sting of the jealous and resent- 
ful Spanish lady, but he bit his lip till the blood came and 
was thankful for the opportune approach of a crowd of gallants 
to pay court to the reinstated queen of the opera house. She 
treated them now with coyness, now with sharp thrusts for the 
preference given her rival, but with fierce secret exultation at 
the return of the homage of the fashionable world. There was, 
however, one in that opera house whom Donna Clara Garcia did 
not thus treat. It was Farinelli, the primo tenore. Several times 
she exchanged with him a few words, and then there was in her 
a marvelous transformation from her haughty coquetry to one of 
gentleness and anxious desire. Donna Clara Garcia loved the 
foster-brother of the Hebrew maiden. 


Orsini took Sir Herbert Blakely by the arm and led him aside, 
leaving the lady to his gay companions. The Englishman deemed 
the act an invitation to privy conference and silently waited for 
the Count to open. 

“Well, Blakely?” queried the Italian. But the Englishman 
was too prudent to take the initiatory, and returned : 

“Well, Orsini?” 

The Count saw he had to shape the matter. 
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‘“‘Your countryman, Sir Herbert, has put us all hors du combat— 
again self-appropriated all.” 

‘*’Tis not courteous of him, is it Count? But you do not hold 
me responsible for my countryman, | hope.” 

“Don’t play so shyly with the game, Blakely,” returned the 
Italian, impatiently. ‘It needed not much sagacity to see that 
from the moment you discovered the identity of your young coun- 
trymen you changed your design to shield them. *Twould have 
pleased you better to have seen them pinked with our sharp 
swords. I know you hate them, and especially this young fellow- 
pupil of Terese. Indeed I suspect you also fear him. Your rea- 
son is a secret I have no wish to pry into.”’ 

“Supposing I grant that I would not shield them,’’ conceded 
the Englishman; ‘‘that is not sufficient cause for me to challenge 
my countrymen. We gave the first provocation—treated them as 
artists, haughtily commanded them from the presence of our gay 
company, and they were English noblemen and returned with 
spirit. We cannot challenge them for our own mistake, Count.’’ 

“Ah! but by heaven!’’ exclaimed the fiery Italian, ‘‘we have 
cause enough for quarrel with this fellow, especially now we find 
him of our own class. Has he not been a barrier uround Terese, 
so that none could approach her, and the cause of the repulse and 
mortification of those who have attempted it?” 

‘‘T will not dispute such an authority as yourself on that point,” 
said Sir Herbert, spurring on the rejected suitor to his own purpose. 

“Our prima donnas,”’ continued Orsini, ‘‘are public property; 
but he has made her his exclusively. By heaven, Blakely, I 
think we are all insulted, slighted, treated as nothings, by your 
haughty countryman and a coy peasant girl.” 

“Oh, Sir Walter Templar is haughty enough to do all he has 
done —treat us as though we were not, make his beautiful, 
gifted peasant girl as indifferent as himself, and bear her off from 
an admiring crowd in her moment of triumph.” 

‘To make her his wife, think you, Sir Herbert.” 

“T think not, Count. Heis betrothed to his cousin and 1 think 
I know him and his family well enough to answer that he will 
not betray them to marry a peasant girl prima donna No reflec- 
tion on you, Orsini.” 

“T take it as none, Blakely. But will the coy bird consent to 
be his mistress? Refuse the title I was fool enough to offer her 
for that honor!’’ 

“Why, Count, I thought you not such a novice in the tender 
passion. I told you I heard Farinelli say Terese’s opera conceal- 
ed her own history. Her youth, coyness, indifference to others— 
charms enough, I own, are all in his favor!” 

The Englishman judged as a libertine, and there is too much 
ground for such a judgment, for the very virtues and trust of 
woman give the wand of power to the seducer’s hand; but our 
hero was not of that class. 

“TI can tell you a secret, Count,” he added, ‘‘which I suspect is 
the immediate cause of Terese refusing to re-engage with the 
management. Sir Walter Templar returns to England.” 

‘‘Ah! And Terese goes with him?” 

“A wager on it, Count, that Rome loses the prima donna for 
London to have her reign.”’ 

‘I feel tempted to cross swords with your countryman,” ob- 
served Orsini with the manner of one who was more than tempted 
—eager for the encounter. 

‘Oh! I shall not strike up your swords, Orsini.” 

‘‘A duel may be some hindrance in his way, Blakely.”’ 

‘‘Not unlikey, Count. We all know your reputation and skill 
as a swordsman,” and then he added, 

“If you wish, I think I can arrange it, Count.” 

‘‘Ah! say you so?” 

“There is in Rome a certain old ruined monastery that has for 
those young men a family reminiscence. The uncle of one and 
the father of the other in those old ruins made a compact of friend- 
ship.” 

“You seem well posted in their family history, Blakely.’’ ; 

“It has interested me to study it, Orsini. Well, those young 
Englishmen have been in the habit of visiting those ruins.”’ 

‘And you think—By Jupiter! the very spot, if we can trace 
them there.” 

‘“‘My secretary informs me that for several days past the fellow 
pupil of Terese nightly visits the old ruins alone.” 

‘‘Ah! then by the patron saint of that same old monastery, we 
will make his solitude agreeable,” exclaimed the Italian, with 
fierce satisfaction. 

Just then Farinelli rushed through the greenroom, flushed with 
passion and jealousy, yet with the marks of menta) agony lining 
his face. The management had just informed him of the retire- 
ment of his foster-sister from the stage. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
IN THE TEMPTER’S NET. 


Snap immediately followed the foster-brother, but with a mien 
so soft and unruffied that it disturbed not so much as the atmos- 
phere. He of all the rest seemed the one who had not noticed 
Farinelli, and to all appearance was most uninterested inhim. As 
for his leaving the green-room immediately after him, it could 
have been with mo possible intent of following the singer, and 
then any one would have wagered against any odds that thesnail- 
like Snap would never dream of keeping up with the excited Far- 
inelli. 

“A moment,” said Sir Herbert hurriedly toOrsini, and he made 
after his mentor. 


But it was more than five minutes before he could even over- 
take his secretary, who kept at a given distance that varied 
scarcely an inch from Farinelli; yet the singer dashed along with 
the steam of the bong blood that gushed from his jealous heart. 
Seemingly however,Snap was walking easily along without effort, 
and none but a close ubserver, struck with the relative distance 
so exactly kept up between the two individuals, whose movements 
formed such contrast, would have thought the follower was walk- 
ing with more than very common speed or imagined him to be 
following. Yet his steps were nearly as quick and certainly 
longer than the ones taken by Farinelli, for the appearance of 
' slowness was not through a lack of rapid action, but in his soft, 
long-striding, regular-drawn-out undemonstrativeness. And thus 
it was with him in everything. He traveled faster and accom- 
plished more than almost any other in what he undertook, for all 
his seeming slowness. Sir Herbert at length overtook him, well- 
nigh winded. 

‘Snap, I want a word with you.” 

‘‘When I return, Sir Herbert,” he smoothly answered, paying 
no more attention to his master. He was concentrating himself 
in one direction. 

“IT have learned that Templar is making arrangements to leave 
Rome in three days.” 

“Ah! that is important,’’ Snap answered, but still no excite- 
ment, still no breaking in his even course, which was on—right 
on. 
“I thought it might help you, Snap.” 

“It will.” 

“You are for bringing Farinelli to the point?” 

“Yes: Now retufh to Orsini.” 

Sir Herert did so and the mentor continued on, right on, long 
and even in his coutse; wndemonstrative in his manner. 


When Farinelli came within sight of Spontini’s villa he slack- 
ened his pace, and his movements and actions became spas- 
modic. He had obeyed the same impulse that one does who 
mounts his horse under an agonized state of mind, and rides as 
though the very furies pursued and lashed him into wilder course. 
But the foster-brother was now near enough the spot that daily 
drew him under its fatal influence and less charged with his own 
electricity—near enough for the tantalizing torture to which he 
subjected himself. We are like the poor moth, ever fiutter- 
ing around the flame that burns us. He seldom entered the 
beautiful villa where he would have been cordially welcomed 
and treated with sisterly affection by Terese; but the old confi- 
dence and companionship which existed between them when she 
was a girland he plain Beppo—er Beppo—her champion—her 
slave—no longer existed. oe she was only his sister, who 
received him like a woman receiving affectionately her natural 
brother, but no more than a brother. 


Often he would lean against some tree for hours, gazing for- 
lornly on Spontini’s Paradise in the distance, where dwelt with 
him his two pupils and. young De Lacy. Sometimes he would 
brood over doubts of Sir Walter Templar making Terese his wife, 
and that even made his spirit fiercer than all beside. Often he 
scourged himself with wishes that she was his wife, and then he 
would find comfort in the imagination ofa little Terese again 
dancing on his knee and then a fairy girl taking her mother’s 
place and caressing him fondly as her own Beppo, as she had 
done before, or scolding him with gentleness and singing to him to 
drive away the evil spirit, until he sobbed again as when a boy— 
baptized unto repentance in his own tears; but even with this 
consolation there would come self-wailings that he should never 
know wife or child of his. 

The foster-brother at length stopped and reclined against a 
tree exhausted, and wiped the perspiration from his brow—more 
the sweat of agony that his burning soul oozed out than from 
his hurried walk. Snap also had slackened his pace and fora 
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moment lifted his hat from his over-heated temples; for even Snap 
could not ‘keep cool.” 

‘Nothing to her—nothing to her now!” wailed the poor foster- 
brother. ‘‘The manager, the greenroom, the fashionable gossips 
all know of Terese before Beppo. No, I am not Beppo. wear 
a better sounding name. When I was Beppo "twas Aer Beppo. 
Then I was everything to her; nothing to her now—nothing to 
her now! Holy mother, I ask not to be her husband; I would 
have herSir Walter Templar’s wife, forshe loves him, and I should 
be so happy. Beppo would be so happy to see her his wife.’ 


But the hot tears that coursed down his face, burning furrows 
as they rolled, told how much of happiness there wastothe foster- 
brother in the thought of her being the wife of another, but it 
also told how entire was his love that wished her another’s for 
her happiness. 

‘‘But O! I ask to be what I once was—her Beppo—her slave!” 

The tempter was near the distracted foster-brother! His com- 
ing was not harsh but mesmeric The analytic Snap, like Mesmer 
and others recognized the subtle agencies of nature, and without 
comprehending in exact science used them. He had often 
observed the fascination he could throw around cthers and what 
a concentrated will had enabled him to exercise over the minds 
he sought to influence. The presence of a human being may be 
felt sometimes when not seen and by the side of one who sleeps 
affect the sleeper; every one has felt a hundred times others 
looking back at them and proven it by looking back themselves. 
So Snap now made his own presence felt and made it insinuating. 
The foster-brother partook something of the other’s calmness and 
cynical spirit. 

‘Why has she rejected the prima donna-ship of Rome when she 
has just reached her first great triumph? What is she going to 
do? Where is she going to? Bah! I will ask the gossips of the 
city; for I know nothing of my foster-sister now.”’ 

‘Shall I answer your question, my good Farinelli?’’ 

The singer bounded from his reclining position from the tree, 
and his appearance and feelings were those of a man whothought 
the arch fiend had suddenly come to his elbow to answer him. 

“T am flesh and blood, my good Farinelli.” 

The singer gradually became reconciled to the presence of the 
individual who was regarding him with a sympathetic and kindly 
smile. There was no sinister spirit manifested. Snap wasscien- 
tific in his spirit. He was solving a problem. It was a human 
one; and he solved his problems in sympathy and not ill-nature. 


“Shall I answer your question, my good Farinelli?” he re- 
peated. 

‘Well, signor, if you can, though I like not your intrusion.” 

‘‘Be not offended, Signor Farinelli. You are ona public road 
and were only oblivious to my approach because not sufficiently 
attentive to surrounding objects. I overheard your questions, 
and, as they were asked of the gossips of Rome, I proposed to 
answer them.” 

“No trifling with me, signor,” broke in the singer impatiently, 
‘Do so, I say, if you can.” 

“IT can, my good signor. Your foster-sister is going to Eng- 
land.” 

“Ah! How know you?” 

‘‘Because I know that Sir Walter Templar returns to his native 
land.’’ 

‘Yes, yes, signor, I know he does; but when?” 


‘‘Has not Terese refused to re-engage? But my information is 
more exact. In three days, my good Farinelli, he leaves Rome 
for England.” 

“Then my foster-sister goes with him. She is to be his wife, 
signor. Well, I am glad; but wish she had not left it to a stranger 
to tell me.” 

‘‘Would she not have told you, my good Farinelli, were that the 
case?” 

‘‘Ah! what mean you, signor?” the foster-brother demanded, 
excitedly, for his assertion that Terese was to be our hero’s wife 
was made more to hide his own miggivings than from assurance. 


‘During Sir Walter Templar’s association with your foster- 
sister, have you never heard of a certain betrothal between him 
and his cousin?’’ asked the tempter, and then added, cynically, 
“Oh, I am foolish to ask. That of course has been hid.” 


“There you wrong Sir Walter Templar, signor. He has never 
hid it. I think he designs not wrong to my foster-sister, and, 
though I am not in their secrets, believe he will make her his 
wife. By Him who made me, if he designed dishonorably by ber 
—Bah! I am babbling toa stranger. Good day, signor. I like 
not meddling in my foster-sist2r’s affairs,” he said, making away. 
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‘Be not churlish, my good Farinelli. Read this letter. It will 
convince you that Sir Walter Templar is going direct to Eng-. 
land to marry his cousin Eleanor Courtney. I like net my words 
to be challenged without giving demonstration;” fnd the seore- 
tary-mentor of Sir Herbert handed him Wortley’s letter which he 
had with him for that purpose. The post-office stamps both of. 
England and Italy were on the back of the sheet; and it was 
evident to the agitated reader that it was a bong fide letter froma 
legal adviser to his client. 

When the foster-brother had read the letter, he returned it, his 
countenance frightfully pale and haggard, his manner agitated, 
observing— 

“Yes, Signor, | grant that is presumptive evidence that Sir 
Walter Templar is returning to England to marry his cousin.” 

‘“‘And your foster-sister?” querried the Tempter. 

“T grant that I believe it will affect her happiness; but it is no 
evidence that she is going with him.” 

‘‘Her refusal to sign the re-engagement,” suggested the other. 

‘‘Has no reference to the letter I have read, Signor,” answered 
the singer, trying to argue that down which troubled him so 
much, 

«You reason well, my good Farinelli. That letter proves only 
what it refers to and no, more; but shall I prove the other two 

oints started, and something besides, which the foster-brother of 
pace ought to prevent? . Shall Timake it clear to you, my good 
Farinelli?”’ 

“Holy Mother; I hope you. cannot.” 

“When I informed you that Sir Walter Templar was going to 
England and.in three days would leave Rome, what conclusion did 
you jump at?’ pursued the Tempter. “Why, that Terese had 
réfused the ré-engagement ‘to go also: just what I concluded; for 
~. “True, true; botli coming together,’ it can have no other mean- 
ing,” ,conoeded the singer. - 

““Now the letter read proves not that, but it does something 
beyond it.”’ 

Holy Mother?” tlie foster-brother exclaimed, fresh doubts 
rushing-upon him at eyery step. 

‘concluded,’ besides, “that she going to England to 
become his wife: That letter shows that his uncle has written for 
his return, that his-family is making preparations for marriage, 
not to Terese, hut to his covisin Eleanér Courtney.” 

“Yes, yes, Signor, I read it. Torture me not with its repetition. 
The letter telle-no more.” 

“But I have made an addendum: Sir Walter Templar leaves 
Rome in three days. You will find it so.” 

have repeated that.also, Signor.” 

“But the inference, my good Farinelli. He is going not to 
marry your foster-sister, but his cousin and betrothed.” 

‘Well, well, go on!” and the tortured foster-brother, still forced 
on with eagerness, that which his jealous mind formed as the 
séquel, but which he ran from'and towards with dismay. 

“‘And yet we both agree that your foster-sister has refused the 
re-engagoment at ‘the opera house fo go with or follow him to Eng- 
land. But still more certain, my good Farinelli, I heard Spon- 
tini intimate as much to the management in his embarrassed 
excuses for Terese. In fact, my good Farinelli, the composer was 
very agitated as though much troubled.” 

‘Mother of God! Spontini himself cannot think my foster-sister 
is going as his mistréss. The maesiro’s countenance was an assur- 
ance tome; -O, if he doubts too— -Holy Virgin! she is too good, 
too innocent, too pure for that. 0! you know her not, Signor, or 
you would not cdneclude tAai.’’ 

And he who, when 4 boy, was Aer Beppo, wailed, and his man- 
ner was that of one who would have groveled at the Tempter’s 
feet for proof that Terese would not become Sir Walter Templars 
mistress. 

“I will take your knowledge-of her, my good Farinelli, not mine, 
as ber standard,’. continued the Tempter, knowing the singer 
was completely under his influence. ‘And as for Sir Walter Tem- 
plar, | know his character much better than you do. I have 
studied him as one of my problems.” — 

“And you think not honorably of him, Signor?’ | 

“Nay, may, my good Farineili. I have even a much higher 
opinion of him than you have, I measure him by a very high 
standard, but IJ temper my judgment with worldly wisdom and 
expérience. You fally understand the meaning of sophistry, do 

“I believe so, Signor,” the other answered. 

“Well, now, my good Farinelli, thé sophistry of lovers is match- 
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submit to him: and if, when blinded, his victims wander into a 
labyrinth—”’ 

“Holy Mother! I am lost, lost;—no finding the way out!” burst 
from the agonized soul of one who was hopelessly wandering in 
-its windings and bewilderments. 

‘But that isnot all, my good Farinelli. I was about to show 
you the lovers sophistry. They take for their motto, ‘The union 


. of hearts before the union of hands;’—a very good motto; and 
. when the latter follows unexceptionable. 
‘ hands cannot follow, then comes the lovers sophistry: they lay 


But when the union of 


down their own code of laws, excellent in the abstract but not 
sanctioned by society, pure in theory, but pernicious in practice.”’’ 

“Mother of God! my foster-sister Sir Walter Templar’s mis- 
tress!” 

“Ah! my gocd Farinelli, you must not use such repulsive epi- 
thets as mistress and seducer.” 

“But they are the names, Signor. 
looking at them, they are so repulsive.” . . 

‘-Have you never heard them till now’? What, are 
than the rest of us that they shock you se? ”’ 

“No, no; not until they touched my foster-sister did they seem 

“But, my good Farinelli, I said you must not use such repulsive 
names. They are not in the vocabulary of this lever’s sophistry. 
It is wife and husband—wife and. husband by holier, higher, 
diviner laws and sanctions than the-formalities and cruel arrange- 
ments of society that link hands, not hearts.” . _ - 

“Yes, yes, 1 know that ts the sophistry. Holy Virgin! watch 
over my foster-sister!”’ 

‘You have judged wrongly, Farinelli, believe me, in thinking 
your foster-sister safe, because she is pure and good and Sir 
Walter Templar honorable and noble in Lis nature. To me, this 
omens their fall. Why, my. dear Signor, my philosophy is, that it 
is the best and not the worst part of humanity that. err.” 

‘(), Terese, I would we both had died before we saw him,” 
still wailing from the tortured heart of the Beppo of happier 
days, and still the tempter pursued his subtle course. 

‘Now, my good Farinelli, your foster-sister is a child of genius; 
white as the lily in her innocence; trustful as woman’s nature ; 
but she is also trustful as the orphan who loves and finds father, 
mother, and her all—in the hands of that one like the plastic wax. 
Can you not see how much all this fits her for the union of hearts 
and wife by the higher laws?”’ 

‘Curse him! Oh, that my dagger was in his heart!” 

‘‘Nay, nay; Sir Walter Templar never will be aseducer. He 
will be Terese’s husband. Himself of a poetic type, he is a fitting 
mate for her. He is just the man to break down the altars which 
the artificial, the selfish set up, and in their place establish those 
which nature’s fitness ordains.”’ 

‘‘Plausible fiend! ’tis mistress to me. Sooner would I see my 
foster-sister in her grave than Sir Walter Templar’s mistress. 
9 I will plunge my dagger into his heart before she shall be 
that.” 

“Did I not just now say, my good Farinelli, that the lover's 
sophistry was excellent in theory but pernicious in practice!” 
unruffiedly replied the tempter. 

‘‘Sooner see her in the grave !—in the grave soohe 
moaned the tempted soul. | 

“Yes she would be his niistress. 1 agree with you, and society 
would call her children illegitimate and nameless, except in the 
tell-tale slander of bearing their mother’s name, Even at the 
best—not the worst, my good Farinelli—they would be in parent- 
age outcast, blushing over the history of their mother, if they 
knew it, and concealing it from others as the children of the hang- 
man would their parentage.” 

“T will kill him!” 

“Do nothing rashly, my good Farinelli.” 

“T will kill him! ” | 

‘‘Prevent your foster-sister from becoming 
Walter Templar. Nothing more!” 

“T will kill him! ”’ 

“Go to your foster-sister, and remonstrate with her against 
becoming his mistress.” 

‘I will kill him!” was still the fierce response. 

“Tell her how society, not how love, will view it.” 

“T will kill him! And now, Signor, leave me. We shall meet 
again. No more now. I think you mean well to me and my 
foster-sister; but I see you wish Aim out of your way, too. Be 
satisfied, Signor, I will kill him!”’ 

The idea had taken such possession of thé foster-brother’s mind 
that it filled it, and the resolve calmed him and blunted his 
mental agony. 
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“Be not churlish, my good Farinelli. Read this letter. It will 
convinee you that Sir Walter Templar is going «direct to Eng- 
land to marry his cousin Eleanor Courtney. | like not my words 
to be challenged without giving demonstration:” and the secre- 
tury-mentor of Sir Herbert handed him Wortley’s letter which he 
had with him for that purpose. The post-oftice stamps both of 
England and Italy were on the, back of the sheet; and it was 
evident to the agitated reader that it was a fovea de letter from a 
legal adviser to his client. 

When the foster-brother had read the letter, he returned it, lis 
countnancee frightfully pale and haggard, his manner agitated, 
ohserving— 

“Yes, Signor, | grant that is presumptive evidence that Sir 
Walter Templar is returning to England to marry his cousin.” 

“And your foster-sister?” querried the Tempter. 

“[ grant that I believe it will affect her happiness; but it is no 
evidence that she is going with him.” 

“Her refusal to sign the re-engagement,” suggested the other. 

“Has no reference to the letter | have read, Signor,” answered 
the singer, trying to argue that down which troubled him so 
much. 

“You reason well, my good Farinelli. That letter proves only 
what it refers to and no more: but shall [ prove the other two 
points started, and something besides, which the foster-brother of 
Terese ought to prevent’ Shall | make it clear to you, my good 
Farinelli?”’ 

“Holy Mother, | hope you cannot.” 

“When L informed you that Sir Walter Templar was going to 
England and in three days would leave Rome, what conclusion did 
you jump at?” pursued the Tempter. “Why, that Terese had 
refused the re-engagement to go also: just what I concluded; for 
it is so relative.” 

“True, true; both coming together, it can have no other mean- 
ing,’ conceded the singer. 

“Now the letter read proves not that, but it does something 
beyond it.”’ 

“Holy Mother!” the foster-brother exclaimed, fresh doubts 
rushing upon him at every step. 

“You concluded, besides, that she was going to England to 
become his wife. That letter shows that his uncle has written for 
his return, that his family is making preparations for marriage, 
not to Terese, but to his cousin Eleanor Courtney.” 

“Yes, yes, Signor, I read it. Torture me not with its repetition. 
The letter tells no more.” 

“But L have made an addendum: Sir Walter Templar leaves 
Rome in three days. You will find it so.” 

“You have repeated that also, Signor.” 

“But the inference, my good Farinelli. Ile is going not to 
marry your foster-sister, but his cousin and betrothed.” 

“Well, well, go on!” and the tortured foster-brother, still forced 
on with eagerness, that which his jealous mind formed as the 
sequel, but which he ran from and towards with dismay. 

“And yet we both agree that your foster-sister has refused the 

re-engagement at the opera house to go with or follow him to Eng- 
land. But still more certain, my good Farinelli, | heard Spon- 
tini intimate as much to the management in his embarrassed 
excuses for Terese. In fact, my good Farinelli, the composer was 
very agitated as though much troubled.” 
_ “Mother of God! Spontini himself cannot think my foster-sister 
is going as his mistress. The mves(ro’s countenance was an assur- 
ance tome. ©, if he doubts too— Holy Virgin! she is too good, 
too innocent, too pure for that. ©! you know her not, Signor, or 
you would not conclude (ha/.’’ 

And he who, when a boy, was dvr Beppo, wailed, and his man- 
ner was that of one who would have groveled at the Tempter’s 
feet for proof that Terese would not become Sir Walter Templar's 
mistress. 

“Lwilltake your knowledge of her, my good Farinelli, not mine, 
as her standard,” continued the Tempter, knowing the singer 
was completely under his influence. ‘‘And as for Sir Walter Tem- 
plar, | know his character much better than you do. I have 
stu;lied him ax one of ny problems.” 

“And you think not honorably of him, Signor?” 

“Nay, nay, my good Farinelli. 1 have even a much higher 
opinion of him than you have. I measure him by a very high 
standard, but I temper my judgment with worldly wisdom and 
experience. You fully understand the meaning of sophistry, do 
you not?” 

“I believe so, Siguor,” the other answered, 

“Well, now, my good Farinelli, the sophistry of lovers is match- 
less, O Cupid isa blind god, believe me: and blindfolds all who 
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submit to him: and if. when blinded, his vietims wander into a 


~labyrinth—” 


“Holy Mother! 1! am lost, lost;—no finding the way out!” burst 
from the agonized soul of one who was hopelessly wandering in 
its windings and bewilderments. 

“But that is not all, my good Farinelli. 1 was about to show 
you the lovers sophistry. They take for their motto, ‘The union 
of hearts before the union of hands:’'—a very good motto: and 
when the latter follows unexceptionable. But when the union of 
hands cannot follow, then comes the lovers sophistry: they lay 
down their own code of laws, excellent in the abstract but not 
sanctioned hy society, pure in theory, but pernicious in practice.’’ 

“Mother of God! my foster-sister Sir Walter Templar’s mis- 
tress!” 

“Ahi my good Farinelli, you must not use such repulsive epi- 
thets as mistress and seducer.” | 

“But they are the names, Signor. God! | shall go mad in | 
looking at them, they are so repulsive.” 

“Have you never heard them till now’ What, are you holier 
than the rest of us that they shock you so? ”’ 

“No, no; not until they touched my foster-sister did they seem 
so hideous.” 

“But, my good Farinelli, | said you must not use such repulsive 
names. They are not in the vocabulary of this lover’s sophistry. 
It is wife and husband—wife and hushand hy holier, higher, 
diviner laws and sanctions than the formalities and cruel arrange- 
ments of society that link hands, not hearts.” 

“Yes, yes, knew that the sophistry. Holy Virgin! watch 
over my foster-sister!”’ 

“You have judged wrongly, Farinelli, believe me, in thinking 
your foster-sister safe, because she is pure and good and Sir | 
Walter Templar honorable and noble in lis nature. To me, this 
omens their fall. Why, my dear Signor, my philosophy is, that it 
is the best and not the worst part of humanity that err.” | 

‘(), Terese, | would we both had died before we saw him,” | 
still wailing from the tortured heart of the Beppo of happier | 
days, and still the tempter pursued his subtle course. 

“Now, my good Farinelli, your foster-sister isa child of genius; | 
white as the lily in her innocence; trustful as woman’s nature; | 
but she is also trustful as the orphan who loves and finds father, 
mother, and her all—in the hands of that one like the plastic wax. 
(‘an you not see how much all this fits her for the union of hearts 
and wife by the higher laws?” 

“Curse him! Oh, that my dagger was in his heart!” 

“Nay, nay: Sir Walter Templar never will be a seducer. He 
willbe Terese’s husband. TIlimself of a poetic type, he is a fitting 
mate for her. Ie is just the man to break down the altars which 
the artificial, the selfish set up, and in their place establish those 
which nature's fitness ordains.”’ 

‘-Plausible fiend! ‘tis mistress to me. Sooner would I see my 
foster-sister in her grave than Sir Walter Templar’s mistress. 
Oh, I will plunge my dagger into his heart before she shall be | 


that.” 

“Did | not just now say, my good Farinelli, that the lover's 
sophistry was excellent in theory but pernicious in practice!” | 
unrufiledly replied the tempter. | 

‘Sooner see her in the grave!—in the gravesoonerthanthat!” | 
moaned the tempted soul. 

‘Yes she would be his mistress. l agree with you, and society 
would call her children illegitimate and nameless, except in the 
tell-tale slander of bearing their mothers name, Even at the 
best—not the worst, my good Farinelli—thcy would be in parent- 
age outcast, blushing over the history of their mother, if they 
knew it, and concealing it from others as the children of the hang- 
man would their parentage.” 

“T will kill him!” 

“Do nothing rashly. my good Farinelli.’ 

‘TL will kill him!” 

“Prevent your foster-sister from becoming the mistress of Sir 
Walter Templar. Nothing more?” 

“T will kill him!” 

“Go to your foster-sister, and remonstrate with her against 
hecoming his mistress.” 

“TL will kill him!” was still the fierce response. 

‘Tell her how society, not how love, will view it.”’ 

will kill him! And now, Signor, leave me. We shall meet 
ugain. No more now. I think you mean well to me and my 
foster-sister; but I see you wish /A/m out of your way, too. Be 
satisfied, Signor, I will kill him!”’ 

The idea had taken such possession of the foster-brother’s mind 
that it filled it, and the resolve calmed him and blunted his 


mental agony. 
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